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Editorial 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 


T was the sunset Hour of a hot mid-summer Sunday. 
From the tower of a church on the corner of 
Boston Common came the triumphant melody 

of that grand old hymn, ‘“‘Nearer my God to Thee.” 


“Nearer my God to Thee, nearer to Thee 
E’n though it be a cross that raiseth me 
Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer my God to Thee. 


The music rang out strong and clear over the 
heads of the tired, desperate, hungry-looking men, 
sitting on the stone benches flanking the Common. 


“Though like the wanderer, the sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, my rest a stone, 
Stillin my dreams I’d be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Those whose resting places were stone did not 
answer that call to worship. The well-dressed and 
the well-fed passed by toward the place of worship, 
but the disinherited remained on their benches, im- 
mobile with the immobility of despair. 

Presently from another church across the street 
came the sweet notes of a trumpet calling us to an 
open-air service. The trumpeteer played several old 
familiar hymns. Among others he gave us ‘‘Work, for 
the night is coming.”’ Within sound of his trumpet 
there were hundreds who have no work, who need 
work, but can find no work. As we passed along on 
our way to this outdoor service, we noted two poorly 
clad young men sitting on a bench. One pointed to 
the church and said something which we did not hear. 
His companion answered with a loud, bitter, half 
hysterical laugh. 

We crossed to the steps of the church where a 
robed choir filed out, followed by a pleasant faced 
minister. A large crowd of well dressed, intelligent 
looking people joined the choir in singing as an open- 
ing hymn, “Abide with Me.” We recited together 
the inspiring declarations of the Twenty-third Psalm. 
The minister gave us a neat little homily on the dan- 
gers of self-satisfaction. We sang ‘How firm a 
foundation ye Saints of the Lord! Is laid for your 
faith in his excellent word... . . Fear not Iam with 
thee; oh, be not dismayed, . . .” It was all fine and 
inspiring except for the fearful, dismayed men across 


the street. 
help them. 

“Self-satisfaction,” said the preacher, “stops 
progress.”” We wish that he had pointed across the 
street and said without mincing matters that the 
self-satisfaction of all of us who enjoy the benefits of 
this present economic system puts many of those 
men in the seats of the scornful. He might have 
told us, with justice, that our prosperity meant their 
poverty, our comfort their despair. He might justly 
have sent us across to look at those shabbily clothed 
men remembering that “economic necessity’ com- 
pels us to hoard wool and plow cotton under the 
ground. He might have bade us observe the hunger 
marks on the faces of the men and consider the present 
“necessity” of burning wheat in the fields and dumping 
boatloads of fruit into the ocean. 

We wish the preacher had done this, for as it was, 
we went away from that service wondering just how 
firm a foundation underlies the faith of modern or- 
ganized Christianity. We are still wondering about 
the foundations of the churchianity which spends 
most of its time denouncing the little sins of private 
conduct and calling men and women to a selfish sal- 
vation, the while it blandly ignores the cornerstone 
of Christianity, the sanctity of personality, which is 
violated every day: by the profit motive in business 
and industry. 

“Work, for the night is coming?” Yes. The 
church needs to awake from its complacent slumber 
and go to work. The church, if it is to be true to 
its evangel, can no longer accept the philosophy of 
business for profit. That philosophy gives unneces- 
sary wealth to the few and destroys the finest qualities 
of their souls. That philosophy imposes poverty on 
the many and destroys both their bodies and their 
souls. Fools in their ignorance think cataclysmic 
uprisings will never occur in our civilization. Church- 
men should know better. Therefore, oh churchmen, 
work, build firm for your faith the foundation of 
brotherhood. Work lest the night do come, the night 
of black darkness which may fall upon our promis- 
ing civilization, a night lighted only by the lurid 
glow of the pent-up passions of desperate, hungry 
men long deprived of the just share of the fruits of 
their labors. 


Our faith apparently hasn’t or doesn’t 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION 


LSEWHERE in this issue we are publishing a 
summary of the annual report of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. We think all church- 
men should keep in close touch with the work of this 
organization. The Civil Liberties Union is constantly 
under the accusation of encouraging or leading sub- 
versive movements in this country. This, however, 
is an unjust and altogether misleading accusation. 
The union performs a most valuable service by carry- 
ing on a continuous fight for “free speech, free press, 
and free assemblage.’ In doing this, the organiza- 
tion often defends the right of persons to express 
views with which its members do not agree. Those 
who carry on this work believe that the continued 
existence and growth of democracy depends in Jarge 
measure on safeguarding ‘‘the right of all groups 
to agitate freely.” We are in complete agreement 
with this belief. 

In troublesome, contentious times, it is most 
essential that all groups be permitted to make them- 
selves heard. Arbitrary suppression of minorities is 
a most dangerous policy. In calm moments all 
Americans agree in principle with this proposition. 
In the heat of struggle, however, those in power easily 
forget the proposition even though it is implied in the 
Constitution of the United States. The result is sup- 
pression of minority groups or unpopular causes. In 
such situations, it is well to have an impartial body 
like the American Civil Liberties Union on hand 
to see to it that the weak or the unpopular get fair 
treatment. The Union is alike the friend of the con- 
servative and the radical, for it is interested in pre- 
serving the liberties of both. 


*k k 


WE MUST ACT ON THE FACTS 


T has long been the fashion of those interested in 
maintaining the status quo to belittle the efforts 
of preachers and educators to reform abuses of 

our communities. ‘‘These good men,” it has been 
repeatedly said, “mean well, but they are impractical 
idealists. Their sympathies run away with them. 
They don’t know all the facts in the situations they 
criticise. They had better stick to their jobs of 
preaching and teaching, and leave the conduct of 
government and business to those who are expert in 
these fields.” This line of ‘chatter’ is the strong 
fort of politicians and business men who want to be 
let alone; those whose activities will not bear close 
inspection. Unfortunately, many sincere, well mean- 
ing men accept this judgment. The result is that 
the efforts of those best fitted to lead the way to con- 
structive reforms are blocked at the start. 

Conclusive evidence that the preachers and 
educators know their facts appears in the series 
of reports recently made public by the Wickersham 
Commission. For years, these “impractical ideal- 
lists’ have been saying that our criminal procedure 
results in repeated injustices.’ “Oh, but these good 
men know nothing about law,” said their opponents. 
No? Well, the “good men” knew enough about law 
to recognize inefficient administration of the law, 
for now comes the Wickersham Commission, a body 


of impartial experts trained in the law, stating ex- 
plicitly that the ‘‘state of law” in the “inferior courts” 
(which by the way come in contact with more people 
than other courts) is characterized by “arbitrary 
methods, incompetent magistrates, tribunals governed 
by petty politics, and slovenly proceedings.” 

For years churchmen and teachers have been in- 
sisting that our penal system is making criminals 
rather than reforming them. They have pointed 
out repeatedly that reform, not mere punishment, 
should be the object of our prison system, only to be 
told that they were sentimentalists and that their 
proposed policies were foolish ‘‘coddling” of men 
who had to be “treated rough’ for the protection of 
society. Now a body of experts under the Wicker- 
sham Commission, after a comprehensive fact find- 
ing study, concludes that “the present prison system 
is antiquated and inefficient.”” “It does not reform 
the criminal. It fails to protect society. There is 
reason to believe that it contributes to the increase 
of crime by hardening the prisoner.” .... “Brutal 
disciplinary measures have no justification. They 
neither reform the criminal nor give security to the 
prison.’ The Commission recommended individual 
study and treatment of prisoners and many other 
humane and sensible projects for which preachers 
and teachers have long fought. 

The “sentimental academic mind” has, for years, 
been conscious of the immoral effects of treating 
juvenile delinquents harshly. They have been told, 
however, that these things never existed (or “hardly 
ever’). “A few exceptional cases (too obvious for 
explanation) must have caused the gentlemen to 
generalize overmuch.” Then by implication the 
reformers were told that these ‘“‘exceptions’”’ would be 
taken care of if the domines would just go back 
where they belonged, and “preach the gospel.” 
Strange as it may seem, the hard-headed Wicker- 
sham Commission verified the old contentions of the 
parsons in its report on the method of federal hand- 
ling of juvenile criminals. } 

There is an alleged police practise known as the 
“third degree” which has often troubled good men 
and women. They have been told, however, that 
this thing existed mostly in the minds of sensational, 
publicity seeking, police reporters. Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s fact finders confirm the contention of preachers 
and educators that the third degree is widely prac- 
tised, and that it is a cruel and vicious procedure. 

Now then, what is to be done with these reports? 
Some there are who will seek to have them “placed 
on file.” If these people have their way, the reports 
will stay ‘“‘on file’ until future generations shall dig 
into them in their search for the causes of the fall of 
the great Western civilization. We remember dis- 
tinctly, a few years ago, that when our friends were 
campaigning for Mr. Hoover we were assured that 
government was entering a new era, an era of govern- 
ment by experts. Expert fact finding commissions 
were to be appointed to find the facts which were 
causing our numerous unhappy problems. Having 


‘found the causes of our troubles, the experts were to 


propose remedies which should then be enacted into 
law. _The Wickersham Commission was one result 
of this new era. It has rediscovered a host of un- 
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pleasant facts which many of us have long known. 
If the proclamation of government guided by expert 
advice was ever meant to be anything more than a 
political slogan, the reports must be acted upon, not 
simply placed on file. Judging by the manner in 
which our legislators ignored the recommendations 
of hundreds of expert economists in the matter of 
tariff policy, we prophecy that they will try to ignore 
the recommendations of the Wickersham Commission. 

We hope the foregoing prophecy is untrue, but 
we are most pessimistic. There is, however, one 
bright possibility and that is the possibility that 
preachers and educators will keep the report alive 
and stir up the people to the point of demanding con- 
structive action on the recommendations of the com- 
mission. Now the preacher and the professor has 
the weight of recognized factual authority behind 
his demands for reform. If you are a preacher or a 
teacher in a community in which the commission has 
found immoral institutional practises or loose legal 
procedure, get on the job and see to it that these 
things are not glossed over and forgotten. You 
will be accused of mixing the church in politics. 
Don’t let that stop you. Get your facts straight, 
and then stay on the job until the job of correcting these 
things is done. 

Don’t forget that self-seeking business is in 
politics. Self-seeking industry is in politics. Self- 
seeking politicians are in politics. Some one must 
see to it that politics serve not only the interests of 
business man and politicians, but also that of the 
common man, the underprivileged, and the criminal. 
If insisting that politicians carry out their pre-elec- 
tion promises by acting on the recommendations of 
their fact-finding commissions be taking the church 
into politics, then the church had better get in at 
once. 

* % 


YOUTH IS SOUND 


T is always refreshing to have some one who makes 
no professions to learning give testimony of his 
experience in matters over which the learned 

are in controversy. Since the war our psychologists, 
our moralists, and our sociologists, have wearied the 
ears of the world with their discussions of what is 
wrong with the young people. To date they have ar- 
rived at no agreement. Recently a man, whose work 
managing a large summer hotel, brings him in contact 
with scores of young people, summed up his opinion of 
the younger generation in a letter to the Boston T'ran- 
script. Says this man, “All the learned talk about the 
faults and failures of the younger generation is bunk.” 
He goes on to say that he has had years of intimate 


contact with young people, working at the exacting ~ 


job of keeping a great hotel plant running smoothly 
through the rush of the summer season. From this 
experience he concludes that “youth is sound.” 
“Here they are!” he said. ‘Youth on parade. 
Jim who will next year graduate from medicine— 
now peeling potatoes. Here’s Mary, a_ waitress, 
who will, as a teacher, mold the still younger genera- 
tion. Bob, now washing dishes, brushing up, be- 
tween hours, on his international law. Jane, a maid 
studying art, possessing musical talent. Endless 
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they march by, each an important cog in the future 
wheel of progress. 
“They are the leaders of to-morrow.” 
* OK 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


HE whole nation is greatly indebted to Percy 
Crosby for giving it “Skippy.” In “Skippy,” 
we see our children and our own childhood. 

Occasionally this young man and his pals bring be- 
fore us in such forcible manner the fineness of child- 
hood’s frankness that those adult hypocrisies which 
‘we call polite conventions are shown up for what 
they are. 

In a recent newspaper “Skippy” and his friends 
did just this. We would, if we could, reproduce the 
pictures. The three friends were leaning on the fence 
just looking things over, as boys have a way of doing. 
Said Skippy, “I’m a Protestant and like it.” Said 
the first friend, “I’m a Catholic and like it.” “I’m 
a Jew and like it,” announced the third lad. Where- 
upon Skippy added, “Then we’re all set and don’t 
have to sell nothin’ to each other.” 

Skippy, shrewd, honest little sage, we envy you 
and your pals. We look wistfully for the day when 
churchmen and churches shall have achieved your 
wisdom. Then we will know enough to approach our 
common problems each with confidence in his own 
vision of truth, each frankly recognizing differences 
between his own position and that of others, each 
respecting the others’ faiths, and none trying to “sell” 
his brand of truth at the expense of another. Then, 
indeed, will we be “all set.” 

2 * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“This summer,” says a twenty-year-old college 
student, “for the first time in my life, I am doing 
some sustained constructive newspaper reading.” 
Unfortunately this young man is not an exception. 
Our secondary educational institutions should teach 
their students how to read intelligently about cur- 
rent affairs, but they don’t. Institutions of “higher 
learning” try valiantly to do the job. Too often, by 
the time they get the student it is too late. 

“The trouble with our churches,” says the fore- 
man of our composing room, “‘is that too many people 
who go to church think that they can afford only 
ten or fifteen cents for the collection plate, while they 
think nothing of spending a half a dollar for the 
movies.” Yes, that is one of the troubles with some 


of the churches, but it isn’t the whole story. 


We agree with “Uncle Dudley,” of the Boston 
Globe, that a most effective way to make young in- 
tellectual snobs is to pick six boys and designate 
them as “the most intelligent in the United States,” 
and then have Senators tell them that they are the 
“aristocrats of America.” It seems to us that this is 
near to being a criminal] way to tfeat impressionable 
children. And yet it has been done. 


“If we can get rid of unemployment, the situa- 
tion will adjust itself,” says Harvey S. Firestone. 
Dead right! Mr. Firestone. 


— 
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The Fascist Flood 


Devere Allen 


MARITICS of fascism often oversimplify the 
situation. Great social movements, what- 
ever one may think about them, seldom 
arise without a certain social justification. 
For the primary origins of Italian fascism—and 
Italian fascism is the fount of fascism throughout 
Europe—it is necessary to go back more than a quar- 
ter of a century to the protests of young men like 
Prezzolini, Croce, Papini, Gentile, and Salvemini 
against the lack of public spirit, the traditionalism 
of culture, and the shiftlessness of government. Re- 
ligion was getting shallow, they felt; literature sterile; 
and the general sccial outlook tawdry. And the ex- 
perience of Italy in pre-war days is hardly different 
from that of other countries to-day where parliamen- 
tarianism has been brought into dispute and democ- 
racy challenged. The world is finding out that politi- 
cal democracy, so-called, can function neither democ- 
cratically nor efficiently unless accompanied by in- 
dustrial democracy. But in Italy, as in many another 
place, the tendency was to blame politicians and par- 
ties rather than underlying social concepts. 

Following the establishment of several liberal 
journals whose aim was the regeneration of Italian 
national life, came the war. The war inflated the 
values of action and deflated the values of intelligence. 
Thus it was possible, at its close, for less scrupulous 
younger men, to split with more sensitively ethical 
leaders such as Salvemini, whip together a group of 
adventurous ex-soldiers, start a series of open battles 
with the rising forces of communism, gain the support 
of frightened industrialists, ally religion with extreme 
nationalism, pick an able leader who was a renegade 
radical, and, by employing ruthless brutality, terror- 
ize the population into submission. 

At bottom, this system. of terrorism is what main- 
tains the Mussolini dictatorship. But it would take 
more than sheer brutality to attract many of the 
people who have joined wholeheartedly with the 
fascists in Italy. They have responded to fascism’s 
appeal for increased national pride; they have warmed 
at the heart over the new outlook for modern im- 
perialistic power based on the tradition of ancient 
Rome; they have hope that fascism may create a great 
Italian power, strong in diplomacy, augmented in 
territory, invincible in its resurgent culture. 

There are observers who believe the gains to 
Italy are worth the price in human liberty. I can 
not share their comforting conviction. 

Consider the motive of terror. Its motive is not 
‘ultimate freedom of the masses from poverty; not the 
gradual breaking down of barriers between races, 
classes, and nations; not the elimination of war and 
militarism; not the substitution of service for profit. 
All of the foregoing motives are present in communism, 
whose methods I abhor and which I believe to be self- 
defeating. But the ruthlessness of fascism is exerted 
for nationalism alone; for the maintenance of power 
in one group which envisages no subsequent transfer 
to popular control, but which anticipates a permanent 
oppressive system; for the aggrandizement of na- 


tional influence by increasing fear (commonly la- 
belled “respect”’) in other nations. For proof of these 
statements it is only necessary to consult the utter- 
ances of Mussolini and his marionettes, the Italian 
papers. 

When you understand that murders have been 
committed without the least squeamishness for the 


cause of fascism, as they have for other causes in all — 


of Europe’s dictatorships; when you know that tor- 
ture is applied where it seems desirable, varying from 
pins under fingernails and ordinary beatings to soli- 
tary confinement in cells containing nothing but six 
square feet of stone floor, you can appreciate the 
glances which anti-fascists cast so frequently toward 
doors and windows when they talk with you about 
the life they lead. There is a kind of espionage con- 
ducted by the Organizzazione Vigilanza Reati Anti- 
fascisti which consists of open, ceaseless following of a 
suspect by a uniformed official; the miserable wretch 
thus honored is avoided by every soul around him as 
though he were a leper. The Special Tribunal, es- 
tablished as a temporary measure, has now been made 
permanent. Perhaps the most effective weapon 
against the flight of a pacifist or anti-fascist into exile 
is the imprisonment of his wife or oldest child; one 
man, to my knowledge, became ill while in jail and had 
to be transferred to a hospital, but his son was forced 
to take his place. 

I do not repeat idle gossip, but I can not give 
names or places. It is significant that even so im- 
partial a writer as Carmen Haider, whose book, 
“Capital and Labor Under Fascism” is sponsored by 
Columbia University, and who talked with fascist 
leaders in Italy and anti-fascists outside, thanking 
these all by name for their aid, is compelled to say 
in her introduction: “If I abstain from expressing my 
gratitude personally to each one of the opponents of 
the fascist regime whom I have met in Italy, this is 
not because I am less thankful and obliged to them.” 

The supreme tragedy of Italy is the military en- 
slavement of its youth. I hope that none of my 
readers have been credulous enough to fancy that 
Mussolini’s recent pacific remarks about disarma- 
ment mean the abandonment of militarism. What 
fascism counts on is not so much a standing army as 
its trained reserves. And its reserves are being built 
up enormously from the system by which millions of 
boys and girls are being used for the perpetuation of 
the regime. First, there are the Young Fascists, eight- 
een to twenty-one years of age; next are the Avan- 
guardisti, fourteen to eighteen; and third are the Ba- 
lilla, eight to fourteen. Last April 110,000 Balillas were 
transferred to the Avanguardisti, and 90,000 Avan- 
guardisti were made Young Fascists. At the end of 
March the Balilla numbered 647,000 boys and 504,000 
girls. On one of the days I was in Italy, a holiday 


occurred; under compulsion, every one of these groups _ 


attended meetings, where they were given instruction 
in political incendiarism, lust for conquest, and even 
direct hatred of France as the pet black beast of the 
moment. Schoolbooks have been introduced which 
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keep a child in utter ignorance of other countries until 
the late teens and which incite to war for Italian 
prestige. 

Just as many another movement which has swung 
around a circle reveals weakness at its source as it 
takes on strength elsewhere, so Italian fascism is ex- 
hibiting symptoms of a possible breakdown. The 
tightening up of repressive measures is one such sign. 
Another is the furious effort to balance the budget 
by taxation followed by drastic wage cuts; the million 
employees in the civil service who suffered a cut of 
10 to 12 per cent are not unmindful that over a quarter 
of the national expenditure goes for armaments. It 
is possible to comprehend the effects of the budgetary 
crisis when 184,000 rice pickers, for example, who 
have been receiving seventy-five cents for an eight- 
hour day are suddenly cut to fifty-five cents a day by 
a decree of the Labor Tribunal from which they 
have no appeal. In certain areas, the parading youths 
no longer are marched, through the residential dis- 
tricts, because of the hostility they arouse. Secret 
dashes of automobiles through the countryside, dis- 
tributing anti-fascist literature are not unknown. 
Men like Toscanini, who was beaten (not “‘slapped’’) 
for refusing to play the fascist anthem in his programs, 
have shaken fascist nerves. Reaching Milan a day or 
two after a large demonstration in honor of Tos- 
canini, held in the teeth of fascist disapproval, I was 
amused to note the nervousness of the police guarding 
La Scala when I took some snapshots of the famous 
concert hall. 

Most dangerous of all to fascism is its conflict 
with the Papacy. Thus far the Pope, deservedly, 
has won the honors; for though superficially the 
organizations of Young Catholics have been broken 
up and the teachings of fascism are going on unchecked 
by the rival teachings of the Church (at their worst 
far more humane and enlightened), a tremendous 
discontent has been driven underground. It is 
probably true that the Pope’s recent attack on social- 
ism as incompatible with Christianity (which his 
spokesmen have since declared did not mean such 
parties as that of British Labor, etc.) was confusedly 
aimed at Mussolini’s syndicalism and the self-styled 
“National Socialists’ in Germany, wh) are not 
sociajists at all. . 

Another source of unrest in Italy has been the 
Spanish Revolution, details of which neither Pope 
nor Duce have been eager to pass around among the 
masses, but which, when I was in Italy, were never- 
theless being circulated in great glee by word of 
mouth. 

There was a time when fascists disclaimed any 
interest in the spread of their movement outside of 
Italy. But that time has passed. A veritable flood 
of fascism, openly fostered from Rome, has swept 
northward and eastward over Europe, even stirring 
up a lot of talk in France and England about the need 
for dictators. The marriage of the Italian princess 
into the Bulgarian royal family was the signal for a 
fascist parade in Bulgaria, led by the Italian minister. 
The Austrian Heimwehr, who have been proved by 
recent voting to be a small minority in popular esteem, 
have none the less held fraternal meetings on the bor- 
der, and have even been in part responsible for the 


amelioration of Italian tyranny in the Austrian Tyrol. 
Together these worthies have drunk to the Day when 
by violence and dictatorship they shall be able to ad- 
vance their national greatness and, in the case of some, 
their personal fortunes. 

That Count Bethlen of Hungary and Premier 
Mussolini have long maintained a secret agreement 
as to joint diplomatic purpose, is known to every one. 
How this affects the peace of Europe may be gathered 
from the famous case when machine guns were found 
illegally shipped from Italy to Hungary labelled as 
“agricultural machinery’’—no doubt for their useful- 
ness in mowing down. In the midst of the recent 
German financial crisis, a hurried secret visit was paid 
by Bethlen to Mussolini; and Bethlen has initiated 
fascist methods in order to maintain his government 
in power, jailing the opposition and intimidating the 
electorate. In Poland, the same practise has been fol- 
lowed to retain Pilsudski and his minions in power; 
sixty-eight opposition leaders were imprisoned during 
the last electoral farce. 

No greater example of the injurious effects of 
fascism. in international affairs could be cited than the 
experience of Germany. Just as Bethlen toys with 
the hope of a Hapsburg restoration through young 
Otto, so Hitler locks arms with Germany’s erstwhile 
Crown Prince and is hailed by the Kaiser’s fourth son 
as “God’s gift to Germany.” The German people, I 
am convinced, care little for Hitler and his works, 
but they have used him as a threat to France. 

Two schools of thought exist in Europe: the one, 
headed by France, determined to hold the war settle- 
ments exactly as a status quo, refusing all change, and 
insisting on the fiction of Germany’s sole, exclusive 
guilt for the war; the other, determined to revise the 
Treaty more in accord with political and historic 
reality. The Francophile bloc of nations, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Yugoslavia, together 
with the French Nationalists, are chiefly responsible 
for Europe’s present malaise, due to their intransige- 
ance. But from five months in France, during which 
time I visited almost every corner of the country, I 
am convinced that sentiment for revision of the 
Treaty has been slowly gaining. One hundred and 
ninety-eight French intellectuals not long ago sent a 
message of good-will and peace to German intellec- 
tuals; the French socialists and liberals have gained 
some ground for peace. But the presence of Mussolini 
across one border and the Hitlerites across another 
only furnish an excuse to the French militarists to 
hold up the bogey and play upon fear; thus the French 
Cabinet goes cheerfully off to play for several days 
while Germany seeks to avert a crash; thus M. Briand 
is obliged to betray his pacific following by stoutly 
asserting something he knows is fantastic, namely that 
the Versailles Treaty, already violated by the Allies 
with regard to disarmament, is “inviolable.” 

The trail of fascism is much the same, whether it 
manifests itself as anti-Semitic riots in Austria and 
Germany, beating and bombing of political adversa- 
ries in western Germany, murder of opponents in 
Lithuania, mob terrorism in Finland, violent out- 
bursts in Sweden, or such juvenile spite as shown by 
Dutch fascists who recently strewed iron spikes in 
the path of buses bearing thousands of trade unionists 
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to a peace meeting. Both in Europe and America, 
it is sometimes upheld by people who see in it a pro- 
tection from communism. If this is our only defense 
against the power of communists, we have come in- 
deed to a sorry state. The defense against what we 
dislike in communism is the creation of a social order 
so just, so productive of security, well-being, and 
general happiness that the apostles of violent revolt 
can make no headway. 

Fascism, like communism, feeds on injustice 
and the weakness of democratic institutions. It will 


succumb quickly and vanish into the limbo of for- 
gotten menaces only by certain steps on the part of 
those who fear it; revising the Versailles Treaty; de- 
veloping the League of Nations into an instrument 
for peaceable changes in the status quo; offering to 
youth opportunities for heroic action on behalf of 
peace; speeding up progressive measures in parlia- 
ments and courts to eradicate discontent; freeing 
religion from allegiance to force and social conserva- 
tism. Are we, on our side of the Atlantic, doing all 
we can along these lines? 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXXITI. 


Following Our Ministers to the Hills 


Johannes 


ee SHE minister of our church at Waltham once 
f>)| was located at Winchester, New Hampshire, 
where he had a happy pastorate. At that 
LEZe time he made the acquaintance of Univer- 
eats twenty miles to the north in the old church at 
West Chesterfield. This society, “gathered” in 1798, 
worships in a beautiful little colonial meeting house 
dating from 1880. No longer able to have preaching 
services all the year, this church has joined the in- 
creasing number of churches that have summer ser- 
vices. Mr. Walker has been the summer pastor for 
six years. Among those who preceded him here was 
the late Doris Swett, who made here the same im- 
pression of courage and cheer that she did in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in Plymouth, Mass. 

As I had failed Mr. Walker when he was in Win- 
chester and wanted my help at an anniversary, I felt 
it a duty to go to West Chesterfield when he invited me 
for Forefathers Day, the first Sunday of August, 1931. 
There was no keen anticipation about going—in 
fact quite the reverse. I had no desire to discover 
new places or to see new scenery. I simply wanted 
to please a man who is doing as consistently con- 
structive work as any man among us. But, as so 
often happens in this life, I had one of the most de- 
lightful times of the summer, met interesting people, 
saw a picturesque region, and in general had my eyes 
opened. The thing just ahead, around the next 
bend of life’s road, may be full of unexpected pleasure 
and illumination. 

At exactly noon on a Saturday, I left Boston by 
motor, with no route mapped out but knowing that 
my way, in general, was “out toward Fitchburg and 
up beyond Keene.”’ Nine miles west of Concord, 
Mass., I saw a road marked “Groton and Keene’’ and 
turned into it. Not quite as wide as the main road 

‘by Fitchburg, this road was smooth, hard, and easy, 

and it led past a series of beautiful old villages. It 
took me through Groton, seat of a famous preparatory 
school, almost to the edge of the Pepperells, and 
through Townsend, North Ashburnham and Ashby. 
Then the way led over a mountain, on one side of 
which the new Senator from Massachusetts owns 
thousands of acres of woodland, and on the other side 
of which is Rindge, New Hampshire, the Jaffreys, 
Fitzwilliam, Mount Monadnock, and various roads to 
Keene. 


Nearing West Rindge my plans suddenly were 
changed by seeing the sign ‘“‘Contoocook Inn.”” Nobody 
must say this name without coming out strong on the 
“too.”’ In an article in the Christian Leader for Sep- 
tember 7, 1929, Rev. Herbert E. Benton of Phila- 
delphia made an old fireplace speak. This fireplace 
was in a house 175 years old at Contoocook, N. H., 
the summer home of Dr. and Mrs. Benton. When I 
saw the sign Contoocook, I pulled up at once and made 
inquiries, for Dr. Benton had invited me many times 
to visit his place. A friendly woman at a farm house 
directed me to Contoocook Lake and the Contoocook 
Inn, two or three miles off my road. Here a Holy 
Cross lad from Worcester, in the hotel office, took up 
the search for the Benton home without result. Final- 
ly we called Duncan, the druggist, at Jaffrey. Dun- 
can is a man with a reputation al] around that region 
for resourcefulness. He telephoned the oldest in-~ 
habitants without success and then said, ‘Are you 
sure it is not Contoocook ten miles west of Concord, 
N. H.?” No, I was not sure. Or rather I was almost 
sure that it was. So we gave up Benton, and I drove 
to Jaffrey, thanked Duncan in person, and with his 
help, charted a new course for Keene. The route 
that he advised led over a shoulder of Mount Monad- 
nock to Dublin, and then along Dublin Lake to 
Keene. This, as all the world knows, is one of the 
fashionable sections of New Hampshire. There are 
many beautiful estates, country clubs, equestrian 
trails and other things which many can create in the 
wilderness. There are also many modest homes and 
camps. 

One could not go through Jaffrey without think- 
ing of Cutler, who went straight from college to East 
Jaffrey, and who lived his whole life there as minister 
of our little church, working like Paul at his trade so 
as not to be too heavy a charge on the people. 

I was in Cheshire County, the southwest county of 
New Hampshire. In ten miles more I was passing 
lovely Spofford Lake, driving carefully, for the high 
road had become the main street of a series of camps. 
Climbing higher and traveling much of the time 
through woods for four or five miles more, I drove out . 
on an elevated plateau on which was situated an old- 
fashioned New England village, Chesterfield, with 
meeting-house and general store, and a view for miles 
up the Connecticut Valley and to the mountains in 
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the north and northwest. The Methcdists were hold- 
ing their annual antique auction, and cars and trucks 
were driving away from the church loaded with tables, 
chairs, stands and other old-fashioned furniture. A 
colored man stood on the steps of the store. He 
fastened his eyes on the tonneau of my car, which 
was loaded with furniture, guns, shell cases, helmets, 
and other war relics which I was moving up to Scho- 
harie County, New York, for the museum of the 
historical society and for our farm home. Before I 
could proceed I had to tell him the story of the glit- 
tering spiked helmet of the German general. How he 
exulted overit. Then J had to wait while he put it on 
and went back into the store to “show folks” who he 


was. Some loud laughter told me that he had made 
good. “Sink every such relic in the bottom of the 
sea,’ said a charming New York lady a few hours 


later at West Chesterfield, ‘and forget that black 
chapter in our history.” I understood what she 
meant. She wanted no more war. She knew that 
some folks were keeping bitter memories alive and 
other folks were writing of war as if that were the only 
life to live. But the true historian will neither exult 
nor forget. He will seek the lesson in the happening 
and try to profit by it. 

My colored man gave me such explicit directions 
that I took all the short cuts to West Chesterfield, 
down in the valley. The storekeeper and his son at 
West Chesterfield started me safely up out of the 
valley and on to a shoulder of Streeter Hill. 

Here Mr. and Mrs. Caleb A. Burbank of New 
York have a two hundred acre farm, a large house, 
lawn, shade trees, and beautiful flower garden. On 
one side of the wall were the goldenrod and hard hack 
and on the other side everything from delphinium to 
primroses. — 

In a vivid and delightful article in the Christian 
Leader for July 18, entitled ‘“‘“A Week’s Yield,” Harriet 
G. Yates describes in a few words the route which I 
took and the place which I reached: 


Up and up we climbed, winding through door- 
yards, passing old schoolhouses, noting below the hill 
our own little white church at West Chesterfield, with 
its tower pointing toward pure blueness and fleecy 
clouds. 

Our destination was another “hill farm’’—a 
rambling old place near the summit of the hill, with a 
west porch that yielded infinite pleasure. For from it 
we looked off across the valley of the Connecticut to 
the purple peaks that flanked the far horizon. Opposite 
us, on the Vermont side of the river, lay Dummerston, 
where Kipling’s old home could just be discerned 
among the trees. Cloud and shadow vied with each 
other in playing across this fairyland. Here in this 
section of old New England where three states meet 1s 
some of the loveliest scenery that our country affords. 
We have known English visitors to marvel at its simi- 
larity to the Lake District; we have known those from 
sunny Italy to enthuse over its magnificence; we have 
known those who have spent years in India and Egypt 
to come here for the sheer beauty that this hill and vale 
section affords. And as we gazed our fill, we wondered 
if in the week ahead Nature could offer greater love- 
liness. 


In the house once occupied by the farm superin- 
tendent, Rev. Edgar R. Walker and his mother have 


had their summer home for several years. Walker 
roams the fields, climbs the hills, makes his calls, 
does his errands, accompanied half the time by two 
sturdy Brattleboro boys of sixteen or seventeen, 
grandsons of the owner of the place. In a day when 
youth is devoting so much of its time to the bizarre, 
the fashionable, the speedy, it was cheering to find 
these boys interested in the talk of the family circle, 
no matter how far it ranged, and alive to all out-door 
things. 

Unusual cloud effects gave us a most striking 
sunset that night from the porch of the big house, 
with bits of the river far down, and mountain views 
to the north and west. 

Sunday morning Walker had me up at. six and 
on a tramp to the top of Streeter Hill. The chewinks 
were calling, song sparrows and field sparrows were 
singing, bluebirds were marking the day for happiness, 
and two hermit thrushes were giving their full song 
in the thickets close to the mountain road that we 
were following. 

“There are veeries and wood thrushes, too,” said 
Walker, and just then I heard a wood thrush far off 
ring the bell for matins. We turned off the road into 
a pasture to reach an especially. fine lookout point. 
In that pasture there was more hardhack, or steeple 
bush, than I had ever seen in one place in my life, 
covered with morning dew, lighted by morning sun, 
in its rosy color giving back to heaven some of the 
rare color of the dawn. 

There was fog that morning. It lay thick in the 
valley marking the course of the Connecticut, curving 
out of sight at the great bends of the river, reappearing 
as we looked through some distant pass or over one 
of the lower hills. Down by the church and store, 
people who were up could feel this fog, wet, cold, 
clammy, clinging, hiding the sun, shutting out the 
view. From Streeter Hill, all lighted up by the sun, 
it was white, billowy, lovely as masses of cumulus 
cloud on a summer day. 

Above it rose the green hills of Vermont. Over- 
head were skies as blue as Italy. Viewed trom above, 
what was dark, cold, clammy, in reality was the central 
thing of beauty and light. If only we could get high 
enough—near enough to heaven—when clouds and 
darkness are about us! Walker preached a strong 
sermon that day, and I shall not soon forget the ser- 
vices in that little church—but the service of silence 
on the lookout went deeper than anything else. 

Though church services are suspended when the 
summer pastor leaves, the Sunday school at West 
Chesterfield goes on throughout the year. Though 
the superintendent lives on a farm two miles away, 
and though she has to walk one way, she carries 
through the hardest blows of winter. What im- 
pressed me about the church school was not the fact 
that it was helping keep a church, and the only church, 
alive, but that it was giving twenty-six children a 
definite, vital touch with organized religion. The 
church itself matters simply and solely because re- 
ligious education matters for our country and our race. 
Walker’s repetition of Tolstoy’s story of Martin, in his 
Sunday school class, brought out a response from the 
little girls which must have repaid in full him for the 
time and strength that he had given to the preparation. 
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Walker and I did our best for Forefathers Day, 
but we both felt that the people really made that 
service. Over from Winchester, up from Brattle- 
boro, and from other nearby places, they drove. One 
lady, a beautiful singer who had come to give the solos, 
raised a volunteer choir in the five minutes before the 
service, and they filled the choir gallery and led the 
singing with spirit. That same lady said to me as 
we left the broad greensward in front of the church 
where we all had been visiting before the service, “I 
went to church here thirty years ago and all my life 
I have been trying to live up to this place.” That 
remark was my text for my little address. The or- 
ganist, mother of the soloist, forty years before had 
picked out the organ for the church, and now had 
come back to play it. She confided in me that the 
selections had been guided entirely by the fact that 
the man she was to marry worked for the organ firm 
which she patronized. Love and business mixed that 
time admirably, for the old organ still leads the sing- 
ing. 

There is little time in which to tell of the picnic 
dinner which followed, on another lookout point at 
the beautiful Burbank place, where two out-door 
ovens have been built, or to tell of the delicious steaks 
that Walker cooked, and of his mother’s biscuits and 
pies. We did full justice to all. The clouds now 
were gathering for rain. I had far to go. Two of 
our ministers had summer homes in Vermont just off 
my route and I wanted to call on them. So by 2.30 
we started. An old parishioner of Walkers at Win- 
chester, N. H., now living at Wilmington, Vt., had 
brought his family to church, and had waited to guide 
me. He had remarked, “If you take a wrong turn in 
the mountains where you are going, you can easily 
go forty miles out of your way.” Under his leader- 
ship it was easy. 

At West Brattleboro we swung left and for seven 
winding, beautiful miles we were climbing up to the 
top of Ames Hill. Here we found the summer homes 
of Dr. Fred C. Leining and of his father-in-law, E. B. 
Barrows. I had pictured the Leining home near 
the main highway. I found it, in fact, a mountain 
camp set where, through a gap in the range, one can 
look straight to Monadnock, twenty or twenty-five 
miles to the east. It almost seemed as if we had got 
into a chalet section of Switzerland. The New York 
State Superintendent looked as strong and rugged as 
the everlasting hills by which he was surrounded. 
There, too, we could have lingered indefinitely if the 
generous friend from. Wilmington had not been wait- 
ing. 

Away we went, over narrow roads, up, down, 
around the bends, by a short cut which reached the 
main Brattleboro-Bennington road at an almost de- 
serted village named Marlboro (Vermont). At such 
a meeting place of states, one needs to say clearly 
and positively what Marlboro or what Williamstown 
or what Northfield he wants. Before Wilmington, 
Vermont, we turned off again and started up the ridge. 
This time it did seem as if nobody but woodchucks 
had planned the summer habitations of our clergy. 
Even the guide had to stop and ponder at times. It 
was another five or six mile drive back into the ridge, 
which is a watershed between the Deerfield and Con- 


necticut rivers. Here is the country where Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall, Boston, was born. 
Here for many years he lived while serving as pastor 
of our church at Wilmington, Vermont. And here he 
comes back to find health and change and rest, farm- 
ing it and acting as summer pastor. The size of the 
house was surprising. The view eastward to Monad- 
nock, and both north and south was the most ex- 
tensive one I had seen on the trip and wonderfully 
beautiful. Before an open fire sat the family— 
the devoted wife bravely fighting her way back to 
health. 

Both Leining and Bissell were ready to give me 
another meal, or half a dozen of them, but I could not 
linger. It was past four, the rain near at hand, the 
main roads filled with cars, and night coming on. 
But distances mean little nowadays. Grades make 
no trouble for modern cars. Roads in Vermont, even 
back in the hills, average high. Back to the state 
road, through Wilmington, over the old hogback 
ridge to Bennington, past Battle Monument, on to 
Troy, on to Schenectady, on to old Schoharie County, 
New York—by eight twenty I was looking down on 
the lights of Cobleskill, shining cheerily through rain 
and mist, and soon after was guiding the brave little 
car up the last hill of the day to my sister’s home, 
where the Madame was listening and waiting. 

I had accomplished much in a day and a half from 
Boston, but I could not possibly have done it if that 
layman of Wilmington, the energetic and dashing 
Hawkins, had not considered it a part of his Christian 
duty to linger and put me on the right road. 

He was not the first layman, nor will he be the 
last, to keep the minister straight. 


*k * * 


SIGNS 


I hear you 
Praying for a Sign. 
Open your window; 
Look, the dew 
Lies there upon your grass 
And mine. 


Open your door. 

Above that hill— 
Beyond the trees, 
Beyond the town— 
The morning star hangs 

White and still. 


Open your eyes, 
You fool, and see 
One fern unfolded, 
One poppy bloom, 
One golden ear 
Of ripened corn; 
One ruddy apple 
On the bough; 
One russet leaf, 
One swallow’s wing 
Turn southward 
Following the sun; 
One snowy hill, 
One cedar tree— 
And do not prate of Signs 
To me. 


Barbara Young. 
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Renaissance or Decline?’---II 
The Marquis of Lothian 


RT is too soon to judge whether communism is 
“| going to achieve the specific ideals which it 
set out to accomplish. It has certainly 
abolished aristocrat and bourgeois, and created 
the economically classless state. There is compara- 
tively little difference in the standard of living of 
Soviet citizens, for nobody lives by rent or profit or, 
except in very small degree, by interest. Exploita- 
tion, in the Socialist sense, has been ended. 

Natidnal planning, too, is a fact, and impressive 
progress has been made in laying the foundations of a 
collectivist economy both in the five-year plan and the 
collective farms. 

On this side, the principal query would seem to be 
whether Soviet Russia can, in fact, develop in the 
communist youth the directing and technical talent 
necessary to work and maintain successfully the gi- 
gantic economic machine now in course of construc- 
tion, largely with foreign help. In theory there is 
nothing technically impossible about the plan, if 
human nature will stand the discipline and the 
strain. 

On the other hand, all the apprehensions of -lib- 
erals have been realized. Freedom, as we understand 
it, for the individual, for religion, for opinion, for the 
press, for politics, does not exist. There reigns, in 
the interests of the proletariat, the most complete 
dictatorship by a single political party that has ever 
been seen, for it not only controls permanently all the 
ordinary organs of a government, but every intru- 
ment of opinion, such as the radio, the press, the 
publishing houses, and the schools and universities. 

The government also has the power, nay: the re- 
sponsibility, of ordering the daily life of every citizen, 
which means that it also wields the weapon of starva- 
tion as the ultimate sanction behind its will. And it 
has come into power, and to some extent maintains 
itself in power, by mobilizing class hatred in the 
people, by substituting propaganda for freedom of 
thought, and by exercising an almost unexampled 
ruthlessness against all who oppose its policy or col- 
lectivist principles. 

Whether Russia has gained more from a planned 
and equalitarian economy directed by a dictatorship 
in the interests of the proletariat than she has lost by 
the absence of what we mean by freedom, I will leave 
history to judge. 

None the less, communist Russia has issued a 
challenge which is going to affect us all as profoundly, 
in the long run, as Luther’s Wittenberg thesis or the 
French revolution’s declaration of the rights of man. 

What is the nature of the challenge? Partly, no 
doubt, we shall feel it in the field of ordinary economic 
competition. For Soviet Russia, if the five-year plan 
succeeds, will not only have the advantage in com- 
petition of unity in direction, but, like Mr. Henry 
Ford, it will have no dividends to pay. It is carrying 


*Commemoration address to the School of Economics at 
London University, and repeated before the Sherwood Eddy 
Seminar at Toynbee Hall, July 7. 


through its capital development by deductions from 
wages, and not by borrowing. 

But its real challenge is far deeper. It has taken 
the sails out of both liberal and labor reformers by 
asking whether, in fact, it is possible either to obtain 
reasonable economic equality or to bring any intelli- 
gent direction into the economic life of the nation or 
the world, on the basis of private property and its 
correlative, usury. 

In this challenge, it has the support of the writer 
of almost every Utopia since Aristotle, of Moses and 
the old Hebrew law, and of Christianity itself, for, in 
one form or other, religious and political idealism 
throughout the ages has denounced some of the basic: 
principles upon which our present economic civiliza- 
tion rests. 

Though there will probably never be another 
Russian revolution, any more than there has been a 
second French revolution, and though we may reject 
the methods and institutions by which the communists 
have sought to realize that dream, the existence of the 
Russian experiment, in my judgment, has raised the 
issue of private property rights in a form which will 
more and more have to be faced by Western civiliza- 
tion. 

I will consider two questions which will, I think, 
sutstantiate the view that, whatever the ultimate 
solution may be, the communist revolution has already 
produced a new situation in the world. 

In the first place, I would ask, is there not more 
truth in the Marxian diagnosis of the ills of modern 
society, and in the materialist interpretation of history, 
than we have been accustomed to think? 

How far is it true that modern capitalism, be- 
cause it is largely based on usury, contains at its heart 
inner contradictions which make impossible the solu- 
tion of the economic and labor problems it inexorably 
creates for itself? Is there an “‘irrepressible conflict” 
between what capitalist efficiency demands and what 
the instinct of human freedom in man will perma- 
nently accept, just as has been the case with political 
autocracy and imperial unity? 

Is it true that democracy is failing, not because 
the people are unable to make wise political laws and 
governments for themselves, but because the con- 
clusions of sane political discussion are constantly be- 
ing thrust aside, both in national and international 
affairs, by the imperious necessities of competitive 
and acquisitive individualism in the economic sphere? 

Why is it that despite a passionate longing for 
peace and the existence of the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg Pact, tariffs and armaments, the preludes 
to unemployment and war, are in fact rising year by 
year? Is it solely because of racial and cultural jeal- 
ousies, or is it in part, at any rate, because the dire 
necessities of capitalism increasingly control and de- 
flect the agencies of opinion, such as the press, and 
ruthlessly compel action about customs duties, raw 
materials and armaments, which political discretion 
is unable to withstand? 

I confess that the prophecies of Marx and Lenin 
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about the inevitable development of modern Western 
society are being realized with the most uncomfortable 
accuracy—the growth of international capitalist mo- 
nopoly, the decline of democracy, the impotence of 
trades unionism, the weakness of the national state in 
face of international finance, capital, the exploitation 
of the backward races, and so forth. 

When we look round on the western world as it 
is, and see the persistence of its troubles, is it not 
obvious that we must probe into the fundamental 
causes far more deeply than we have been in the habit 
of doing? In doing so, I think that we may find that 
a good deal of the Marxian diagnosis is true. 

Here is the second question. Has not the present 
policy of social reform, as carried through in Great 
Britain by liberalism and labor, reached its limit? 
Broadly speaking, it has been a policy which has 
left all economic initiative to private enterprise, to 
the owners of property and fluid capital, but seeks to 
tax the superfluity of the rich for the needs of the 
community, and to restrict and regulate the action of 
the employer in the interest of the well-being of the 
employed. 

To this, labor had recently added as its next ob- 
jective the conversion of certain established quasi- 
monopolies into publicly owned utilities, by expropria- 
tion of the shareholders. 

Have we not, however, already reached, if we 
have not passed, the practical limits of such a policy? 
Taxation is now so high, and public regulation is so 


strict, that it is beginning to destroy the motive by — 


which the whole system is driven. People will not 
take risks with their money so long as they have to 
bear all losses, and the state takes nearly half of all 
profits; and if enterprise is impeded by bureaucratic 
and trades union rigidities of every kind. 

Yet we have evolved no new form of public en- 
terprise to replace the declining power of private 
enterprise. Great Britain has nearly a million un- 
employed in the textile, the coal mining, and the ship- 
building industries who will probably never be em- 
ployed in their own trades again. Where are the new 
trades to come from? 

The basis of the economic life of every community 
is the use which is made of property. Logically, 
there are two extreme alternatives. Either you can 
leave property in private hands and encourage it to 
employ the people under the stimulus of the urge to 
profit, thus making economic development the un- 
planned resultant of individual competition in the 
market, or you can abolish private property because 
you object to exploitation; in which case the state 
has to initiate everything and direct everybody, as 
the Russians have been driven to do with frantic 
energy in the five-year plan. 

We, to-day, seem to be making the worst of both 
worlds. We are stopping private enterprise, and are 
taking more and more of the proceeds of private 
enterprise to maintain in idleness those whom private 
enterprise can not employ. Yet this community— 
which raised $40,000,000,000 to fight the war—is un- 
dertaking no corresponding volume of creative enter- 
prise of its own. 

I do not think that we can carry the policy of so- 
cial reform any further. Mr. Snowden, chancellor of 


the exchequer, has recently made this clear. Nor does 
the present policy of the Labor Party offer any solu- 
tion. The mere nationalization of going concerns 
by multiplying the numbers of people who draw their 
living from owning government bonds based upon the 
taxpayer, and not from the success with which their 
industry is conducted, will simply aggravate the dis- 
ease which socialism seeks to cure. 

To cripple active business and subsidize the re- 
ceiver of interest is obviously going backward, not 
forward. Is it not obvious that progressives have got 
to think out their policy once more from a more fun- 
damental basis? And in that process of thinking 
may we not find that there is something to learn from 
the communist diagnosis if not from the communist 
cure? 

From the point of view of logic, we are gradually 
approaching a crisis between capitalism and com- 
munism, and it is upon the inevitability of this crisis 
that communist dialecticians rely. Fortunately we 
in this country, after long experience, distrust logic, 
for we find by experience that there is generally a 
third horn to every dilemma. - 

If we admit the defects of capitalism, that does 
not mean that we wish to stop individual enterprise 
or discourage thrift, or to treat small holders as the 
Russians have treated the Kulaks (the more enter- 
prising peasants). 

I venture to suggest that the middle way may be 
not to abolish private property (though you may 
limit certain forms of it), but to transform the re- 
sponsibilities and rights which attach to the owner- 
ship of it. It is only when people begin to think of 
property as the means by which they may extend the 
well-being of the community, and not to expand or 
strengthen their own individual living, that the basis 
for a possible reconciliation between individualism 
and communism begins to come into view. 

Personally, I think this is the real meaning of 
Christianity as applied to economics, but it is the doc- 
trines of the New Testament about economics which 
so-called Christians have most consistently ignored. 
Moses forbade usury, and ordered the periodic re- 
distribution of the land. Jesus warned us that we 
should find neither individual nor social happiness in 
acquisitiveness, and advised us to “lend, seeking 
nothing in return.” And his early followers, for a 
time, put a voluntary communism into practise. 

What will be the ultimate form of a society in 
which freedom is respected, yet property is used for 
communal and not for personal ends, it is as impossible 
to foresee to-day as it was impossible for medievalists 
to foresee the nature of the modern world. The most 
difficult thing, perhaps, will be to bring into being that 
new type of man and woman which both communism 
and Christianity, by almost opposite methods, are 
trying to produce, to replace the old self-centered 
“economic man” of classical economic theory. None 
the less, | would venture to put forward one or two 
ideas as to possible elements in the structure. 

The community may take certain basic forms of 
property into its own hands, for use and development. ~~ 
There may be a great development of trusts, like the 
colleges and universities, or the Rhodes trust or the 
Rockefeller trusts, which pay no dividends to in- 
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dividuals, and serve the public interest only, but which 
are concerned with agriculture and industry and the 
press and not with “charity”’ only. 

I am not afraid of the so-called inevitable collision 
between communism and capitalism, provided that 
we, on our side, face fearlessly and honestly what is 
wrong in our individualist system, and what is right 
as well as what is wrong in communist ideals. 


And if the ultimate result of the doubts and di- 
lemmas which so distract and disturb the human 
mind to-day is the gradual birth of a type of human 
society in which international unity and economic 
equality have been added to the political and religious 
and individual freedom we now enjoy, it will be agreed 
that, however painful the transition may be, civiliza- 
tion is in renaissance and not in decline. 


Fifteen Hundred Years of Struggle for Religious 


Freedom 
J. K. Haspe 


SS 


( at is a great privilege for me to present to you 
ms fi an historical picture of our country and 
people. 

Perhaps you asked yourselves after the 
_ Armistice Day how it was possible for the nation 
of Czecho-Slovakia, up to that time a non-existent 
nation, to become an independent state. Perhaps 
you, have been wondering about its history and culture. 
Let me inform you that Czecho-Slovakia has had a con- 
tinuous history of over 1500 years, and has developed 
its own culture and made a definite contribution to 
humanity. 

About 450 B. C., the forefathers of this nation 
came from the eastern part of Europe and settled in 
the provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and Slo- 
vakia. The leader of this group was called Czech 
after whom the whole country was named Cechy. 
The land was inhabited by the Celtic tribe called Boi, 
for whom the province was called Bohemia—Boi 
hemum, the country of Boi. 

These simple people, mostly agricultural, had 
definite characteristics and tendencies. From the 
beginning a strong individualism and a tendency 
toward simple religious life is observable. Character 
and brotherhood were held as the highest ideals. These 
characteristics were important in shaping our na- 
tional history, which President Masaryk says is 
through and through a religious history. 

In the time of Charlemagne, Christianity was in- 
troduced into the country through German avenues. 
Unfortunately, Christianity was introduced by the 
fire and sword. Not the simple principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount, not the love which Jesus ad- 
vocated, but the dogmas of the church were presented 
to these simple folk, who already were living according 
to the standards of real Christianity. From this time 
on, we can mark the real Czech history. 

Long before the Reformation, we had reform- 
ers who stood against the dogma of the church and 
repudiated the authority of the Pope and Bible. 
Their highest authority was the human conscience 
and highest aim, strong character and brotherhood. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth century we had such a 
group, called the Brothers and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit. How nicely in their name one can see the 
method, freedom, and the purpose, brotherhood. But 
these good people paid highly for their convictions, 

*An address to the members of the Universalist Good Will 
Tour, delivered at Prague, July 20. 


Persecution followed persecution, and in 1315 fifteen 
of their number were burned at the stake here in 
Prague. Incidentally, it comes to my mind that the 
present Unitarian Headquarters was once the head- 
quarters of these forerunners of liberalism and these 
people were burned near our present house. The 
Society was persecuted almost to total extinction, but 
its spirit did not die. It paved the way for the Huss- 
ite period in which our nation came to its highest 
point. 

To all of you, I am sure, the name of John Huss 
is known. He was the man who was not afraid to 
stand with all he had against the immoralities and 
fallacies of the church of his day. The truth, and the 
search for it, was a sacred thing for him and he was 
not afraid to give his life for it. As you know, he was 
accused of heresy, summoned to the Council of Con- 
stance to answer his heresies, and given safe conduct 
by his friend the Emperor of Germany. But as soon 
as he came to Constance he was put in prison for six 
months, in the worst dungeon, and then taken before 
the Council, forbidden to explain his views, and simply 
asked to say that he completely disagreed with all he 
had been teaching and writing. This he refused to do, 
of course, and so he was brought to the stake and 
burned as a heretic. Thus one of the best sons of 
Bohemia died, and the church representatives thought 
that would be the end of the movement he started. 
Quite the reverse happened. The spirit of Huss gave 
strength to the people and thus almost all Bohemia 
became Hussite. 

Just at this time, culturally, our nation was reach- 
ing its highest point. We had then the best of edu- 
cational institutions. Bohemia was the land which 
had the first university of Central Europe, founded 
in 13848. Long before Germany had any university, 
Prague was an educational center attracting a great 
number of students from all the parts of Europe. 

Of course, the opposition of orthodoxy was not 
quiet, but steadily worked against heretic Bohemia. 
It was also our mistake that we did not perceive this 
danger. A tragic mistake was made when in 1527 
we elevated to our throne the Catholic Hapsburgs. 
With them started our persecution, for they were in 
the hands of the Catholic church, whose principle it 
was not to keep promises to heretics. 

The situation grew worse and worse and reached 
the crisis in 1618 when the Czech noblemen went to 
the Hapsburg representatives and protested. This 
marks the beginning of that Thirty Year War, which 
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thus started here in Prague. This war was really a 
religious war directed against Protestantism, and 
especially against heretic Bohemia. In 1620, right 
here near Prague on so-called White Mountain, our 
nation was defeated, and from this time on the perse- 


cution and killing of our best people went on. In - 


1621 twenty-seven Czech noblemen, representative 
of our religious and cultural life, were beheaded in 
front of the old city hall that we visited this morning. 

Before this Thirty Year War, there were 3,000,000 
people in Bohemia, and when the war was over there 
were only 800,000 left. These people had to hide 
in the mountains and forest from the Austrian army 
and church persecutors. The language was sup- 
pressed, the Czech books burned as heretic books, and 
the people who remained alive had only this choice: 
either to become Catholic, or to go into an exile. 
Thousands of our finest people went away rather than 
change their convictions. 

Among these people were John Amos Komensky, 
known to you as Comenius, the originator of the pres- 
ent modern educational system. His textbooks were 
used throughout Europe for two hundred years, and 
he was invited to be a president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. But he hoped to return to his native land 
and, for that reason, did not accept the invitation. 
However, he could never return and died in Holland. 

The goods of all these exiles were confiscated 
and given to the foreigners, mostly to the soldiers 
who were fighting with the Emperor against the 
Bohemians. From, then on, for three hundred years, 
the Bohemians were suppressed, Germanized, Catholi- 
cized, all national rights and privileges were taken 
from them, and the shadow of death covered the 
nation. 

Here again, that national characteristic, that 
deep religious desire, the spirit of John Huss, was with 
our people, giving them strength and guiding them 
through the darkness. Even under this suppression 
they were keeping on. Enthusiastic men and women 
appeared upon the scene and began to awaken the 
nation, educate the people, and encourage them. 
The Czechs grew again into a nation of about six 
million, and with the Slovaks into ten million people, 
before the war. 

In this time of suppression, we were fighting for 
our Czech education and reached a high standard, 
for we have only one half of one per cent of illiterates 
in Bohemia, and the number is higher only in Slo- 
vakia and Ruthenia, which countries suffered double 
suppression, not only from the Austrians but also from 
the Hungarians. 

Not only in education but also in literature, we 
made a considerable progress; as well as in art (you 
all know our Dvorak), and in industry. Bear in 
mind, please, that eighty per cent of al] Austrian in- 
dustry was in Bohemia. You observe how many 
things bear the sign ‘“‘Made in Czecho-Slovakia’”’. Our 
glass is noted and has had its name since the fifteenth 
century. Our toys, leather goods, paper industry, 
sugar, hops, beer, etc., have all been developed under 
most unfavorable conditions. 

No wonder we were awaiting the opportunity 
to regain our independence, which came with the 
beginning of the war. But we were in a most difficult 
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situation, for, outside of Austria, nobody knew any- 
thing about us. We were part of Austria and yet 
fighting against it. It would be a long story to ex- 
plain the heroism of our national workers for the 
cause of independence. The main thing is that we 
gained our independence back. Of course we are 
indebted greatly to your noble country and President 
Wilson. Your country was the first one to recog- 
nized us as a sovereign nation, and our independence 
was proclaimed in the same historic place in Phila- 
delphia that yours was. 

With independence, the religious desire called 
for satisfaction. The spirit of Huss and Comenius 
was still with us. Immediately after the war, thous- 
ands of people left the Catholic church and asked for 
churches following the example and ideas of Huss. 
But there were no such churches. There was a 
Lutheran and Calvinistic church, which promptly 
changed its name to the Czech Brethren Church, and 
thus attracted attention. However, people soon 
recognized the situation and, greatly disappointed, 
were leaving these churches, dropping out of all de- 
nominations, and some of them standing even against 
all forms of organized religion. In this very difficult 
religious situation was born our Czech Unitarianism. 

It will be very difficult for me now in the presence 
of Dr. and Mrs. Capek to speak about the beginnings 
of our movement, for I have to do it as an observer, 
and they could tell us more, for they were the creators. 
Well, in this hard time Dr. and Mrs. Capek came back 
to us from the United States with the message of 
Unitarianism. Dr. Capek was a descendant of the 
old Hussite family; he came with the enthusiasm of a 
Hussite pioneer. These two people, not knowing 
any one in Prague, came to start the religious move- 
ment, when everybody was dissatisfied with the 
churches. Everybody whom they asked for advice, 
told them to go back to the United States, or to do 
anything but religious work. 

For six months, Dr. and Mrs. Capek scrutinized 
the situation and then hired a good hall in Prague and 
started to preach. Of course it was the religion of 
this century, such a.religion as our people were hungry 
for, and which could be a food for the souls. Some 
ninety people came for the first time. There was no 
propaganda, for there was no means for that, but the 
best kind of propaganda was the teaching, which could 
be practised in daily life. The next Sunday over 
two hundred came, and after the third Sunday the 
hall was too small, and so crowded that -several 
people fainted (I was one of those fainting ones), so a 
larger hall had to be hired. The people demanded the 
repetition of these sermons, and thus a Tuesday meet- 
ing in a different hall was organized. 

We are only nine years old now, but our meetings 
are the largest gatherings in Prague, having two 
large meetings during a week, besides small groups 
every evening throughout the week. 

Although for a long time Dr. and Mrs. Capek 
were the only workers, our movement has its followers 
in all the parts of Czecho-Slovakia. We now have 
seven preaching stations, reaching thus a great num- 
ber of people. 

New life came to our people through the channels 
of this movement. The outsider can hardly be aware 
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of post war situation, when the people here had to 
suffer so much; what a nervous, disharmonized situa- 
tion prevailed, and what this new spiritual food did 
to these people. Whole families were changed. 
Many broken up families were reunited. Our office 
became the last resort for those contemplating suicide. 
People used to say to such people: “If you want to kill 
yourself, first see Dr. Capek. If he can not help 
you, then you do not amount to anything and you 
can end your life.”” But all those unfortunate candi- 
dates turned back to face life and start anew, and some, 
of them became enthusiastic advocates of our move- 
ment. At one time we had in our office pistols and 
poisons and all sorts of weapons, which these men 
and women left there. 


The Good 


VII. 


Of course these things are only beginnings. Up 
to this time, all our meetings had to be held in the 
hired halls, for which we had to pay enormous sums of 
money. Now we are building our own center, our 
spiritual home, from which we plan to spread our 
activities. Also, definite plans have been made for a 
theological school, where we plan to educate our 
pioneers. Our opportunity is unusual, not only be- 
cause the people of Czecho-Slovakia are waiting for our 
message, but because we belong to the Slavic family, 
and therefore our brethren in Poland, Jugo-Slavia 
and Russia are waiting for our pioneers of liberal 
religion, religion which can answer the demands of 


present century and satisfy the needs of people of 
to-day. 


Will Tour 


Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit 


Stanley Manning 


mH’ TER pleasant journeyings by easy stages 

ap through Belgium and Germany, the Good 
Will Tourists arrived in Prague—or Praha, 
as it is spelled and pronounced there— 
on Sunday, July 19. As July is the vacation month 
there, and Dr. Capek is holding no services, no effort 
was made to be there on Sunday morning. 

Dr. Norbert T. Capek is the instigator and 
leader of a new religious movement in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia which has made a profound impression. To 
start eight years ago with nothing, no money, no or- 
ganization, and in a city where he had never lived— 
and to build up in that time an institution which 
requires the full-time service of four ministers and a 
large number of volunteer workers, with members 
scattered over an entire nation and with congrega- 
tions on Sunday morning and Tuesday evening total- 
ing between 2,000 and 2,500 persons each week (the 
same sermon is given at both services)—and to do this 
in a busy, modern, commercial, industrial and political 
center, rapidly approaching a million in population, 
is an achievement to command attention and ad- 
miration. 

But it is more than that. It is testimony to the 
deeply religious character of the Czecho-Slovakian 
people, and to their eagerness for a vital, liberal faith. 
And it is testimony, also, to the character and ability 
of the man who stands at the head of it, one of the 
outstanding religious leaders of modern Kurope, a 
part of whose ability has been a genius for winning the 
affectionate co-operation of others in the work. Mrs. 
Capek has been an invaluable aid to her husband in 
countless ways (as only the right kind of minister’s 
wife can know how to be), as well as serving as Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Alliance. Then there are Rev. 
J. K. Haspe, who graduated at Berkeley, California, 
a year ago, his wife, Rev. Bohdana C. Haspe, Dr. 
Capek’s daughter, the first Czech woman to be or- 
dained by any church, and Rev. V. Zizka, who, in 
addition to studies at home, spent some time in the 
University of Manchester, England. 

All these people and a few others met us at the 
train on our arrival, and devoted most of their time 


for three days to making our visit enjoyable and giving 
us an understanding of the city and country and of the 
work they are trying and planning to do. A visit 
to Prague without an opportunity to meet and know 
them would have been merely a visit to another city, 
one with an interesting past, an interesting present 
and an interesting future, but that is all. With their ° 
help, we were able to see a little into the heart and 
soul of a small but remarkable nation, that takes 
inspiration from a great history to make history to- 
day. 

On the first day of our visit, our hosts took us 
first to the old Town Hall, where we were received by 
the Mayor, who gave us a brief and gracious word of 
welcome, translated by Dr. Capek. The Stars and 
Stripes were displayed in our honor. We were shown 
over the interesting old building and then taken to 
the Unitarian headquarters, where the office and 
reading room of the church are located and where 
they also maintain a vegetarian restaurant, which, 
in a small way, helps to support the work. Practically 
a new building is being erected just behind the one 
now owned and used as headquarters, and this will 
provide a large hall for services, thus saving a very 
considerable item for hall rent, and providing an 
apartment for Dr. and Mrs. Capek, and various other 
rooms for the many social and conference meetings. 

The present building is not large, and there is 
no place in it where services can be held. It has 
an interesting history, closely woven into the re- 
ligious history of Bohemia. In the days before John 
Huss and the Reformation, it was the property of a 
liberal religious group who called themselves “‘Brothers 
and Sisters of Good Will.” For that day, they were 
remarkably liberal in their views, making a close 
approach to both Universalism and Humanism. 

After the Hapsburgs conquered Bohemia, mak- 
ing it a vassal state of Austria, and forcing the Roman 
Catholic religion upon the nation, the building was 
confiscated and given to a Spanish Jesuit, who headed 
the anti-reformation movement in Praha, and many 
were the attacks upon every kind of liberalism that 
took form within its walls. 
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In more recent times it passed through various 
hands, and when Dr. Capek bought it, it housed what 
had once been known as “The First Christian Liquor 
Shop.’”’ The liquor business at one time was almost 
wholly in the hands of the Jews, who, because of the 
spirit of tolerance in religion which has always charac- 
terized the city, have been a large factor in its business 
life. But there was enough religious prejudice so 
that some preferred to buy their liquor of Christians 
rather than Jews, and one man was shrewd enough to 
capitalize that prejudice. 

Dr. Capek himself has had a most interesting 
history. Brought up as a Roman Catholic, he be- 
came a Baptist minister at eighteen, and after a few 
years of service he was accused of being a Universalist. 
He did not know what that was, but had to go to Ber- 
lin to the Baptist missionary headquarters to answer. 
When he found out what a Universalist was, he knew 
that he was one, but knew of no organized Universalist 
movement. Later, through Professor, now President, 
Masaryk, he came in touch with the Unitarians, and 
since returning to Bohemia his salary has been paid 
by them. During the World War, he was connected 
with the United States Intelligence Department, and 
was stationed near Newark. While there he was a 
regular attendant at Dr. Rose’s church. On his re- 
turn after the war, he came to Praha and formed 
the ‘Free Religious Fellowship’, which is without 
doubt the most vital and forward looking religious 
work in Czech-Solovakia to-day. 

Our hosts entertained us at luncheon in their 
vegetarian restaurant—a meal that proved a welcome 
change from the heavy meat diet the hotels provide— 
and then took us by bus to visit the ‘Social Institu- 
tions of Praha.’”’ This is a new and ambitious program. 
undertaken by the city to care for the aged and for 
undernourished children. The two are quite separate, 
but are served by central heating plants and kitchens. 
New buildings on the outskirts of the city have been 
built at large expense, some for aged men, some for 
women, and one for elderly couples. Farther on are 
those for children, with ample playgrounds, including 
an extensive piece of natural woodland. 

The best of medical and hospital care, including 


New Light on 


Norman C. 


EAR ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” 
What new light the present depression 
in business has thrown on this old text! 

If the churches of Christ everywhere had been 
making this text a real objective of their programs, 
fewer men and members of their families would have 
had the prospect of going hungry in recent months, 
and right now, due to lack of a job. Why is it that 
our poor funds are not much larger in all of our 
churches, everywhere? 

Jesus went about doing good. If the majority 
of Christians had been doing this regularly, there - 
would have been ten-fold, yea, more, of a demand 
on churches through the years for funds with which 
to help the deserving. Countless opportunities are 


various kinds of water ,sun, and electric baths are 
provided—something that only the rich could afford. 
The. children are sent here for various periods, from 
a few weeks to a few months; four meals a day are 
given them, and those who are of school age have 
teachers who keep them abreast of their classes. One 
building houses the little tots under six. 

The work of these institutions was a revelation of 
what a city can do when its social conscience is aroused 
to take adequate care of its dependents. 

Our next objective was Barrandov, a tea garden 
a little way out from the city overlooking the Vitava 
river. After refreshments, Mr. Haspe gave us a very 
enlightening address on the history of Czecho-Slovakia, 
which gave us all a far better understanding of the 
political and religious background of the nation. 

The next day was given to sightseeing and shop- 
ping. Perhaps the most interesting sight was the old 
synagogue and cemetery in the ghetto. These are 
the oldest in Europe—the earliest grave in the ceme- 
tary dates back to 606 A. D., testifying to the spirit 
of religious tolerance which has characterized this 
people for many centuries. 

In the evening we had a ‘‘Good Will Dinner” at 
our hotel, with a number of the people of Dr. Capek’s 
church, and two American Universalists, Prof. and 
Mrs. Andrews, formerly of Providence, now of Cam- 
bridge, as our guests. Brief talks were given by Dr. 
and Mrs. Capek and Dr. Macpherson, and the spirit 
of good will and friendly fellowship was evident. 

At the close of our little meeting at the reading- 
room, when Dr. and Mrs. Capek had told us not only 
of the present work, and of that which will be carried 
on when the new building is completed, but of his 
dreams and hopes for extending it among the other 
Slavic nations, particularly Russia, when the certain 
reaction comes to the present religious oppression, 
“Dr. Ashley Smith rose, put one arm around Dr. Capek 
and the other around Mrs. Capek and said, ‘Our 
prayer is that of the Psalmist, ‘Peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity within thy palaces.’’”’ And to 
help make this prayer come true, the ladies of the 
party made a parting gift of something over $65 to 
help in furnishing a room in the new building. 


an Old Text 
Schlichter 


at every church’s door to do good to those who need it. 

I know a family in one town whose five boys 
have gone through the town high school in five years 
—one a year—all members of church, Sunday school, 
and young people’s society, and all eager for a college 
training (and a small college is in this town, too). 
Their father and mother also belong to the church. 
The father is a hard-working, industrious man, but 
too poor to help his boys get more education. What 
a small thing it would have been for this church to 
have lent each of these boys assistance towards a 
college training! But nobody thought of helping 
John’s boys. Idealistic, some will say. Well, granted. 
ae fine chances missed for the church to do real 
good. 


If the churches had been making this wonderful 
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text about burden-bearing a real objective in the past, 
hand-outs of clothing and groceries from door to 
door would not have been necessary anywhere in 
recent months. . 

What light the working men themselves every- 
where are throwing on this text! Think of the rail- 
road groups—thousands of them all over the country 
—voluntarily giving up two and three day’s work each, 
so that fewer of their fellows need be thrown out of 
jobs. And this may continue for months in this in- 
dustry. When have the majority of Christians 
thought of sacrificing like that for real need, or in an- 
ticipation of real need? 

I asked my taxi driver a few days-ago in a South- 
ern city, “How is work?” 

“Work? There is none in this city,” he answered. 

“How do men manage?”’ I said. 

“Manage?”’ said he, surprised at my question, 
“They don’t manage. They’re being sold out by the 
sheriff every day. And if it doesn’t stop soon there’]] 
be war right here. The men are feeling mighty bitter.” 

This is the strongest feeling I have run into any- 
where since the depression began, except in strike 


words—he was a mere boy, but I know he was right 
about the sheriff, for the officers are active every- 
where. His words have been burning in my ears. 
“They don’t manage. They are being sold out.” 

This is a city of churches. There ought to be 
some way in which Christians in this city and in every 
city can more effectively bear one another’s burdens. 
It has long been charged by those unsympathetic 
with the church’s work that its organized men’s 
Bible classes have been very lax in philanthropy. 
What an excellent time for a rebirth of genuine in- 
terest in the old text this article calls to mind! 

The example of the railroad groups is typical of 
the fraternal spirit among the men who work for a 
living with their hands. Every church in America 
should learn swiftly from it. I have always been 
thrilled at the names of the railroad men’s unions— 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the others. 

Surely a great lesson of these depressed times to 
Christians is the lesson of their brotherhood. Let us 
be more diligent everywhere, in every church, to give 
new emphasis in action to this old text, ‘““Bear ye one 
another’s burdens!” 


into Heterodoxy 


The Story of a Religio-Intellectual Conflict and its Resolution 
. John H. Taylor 


areas. I did not investigate the truth of the lad’s 
From Orthodoxy 
The following was not originally intended for 
publication. It was written in 1928 for a friend, con- 


versation with whom distance made impossible. Ex- 
cept for the omission of much that had only a limited 
private interest, it is printed almost exactly as orig- 
inally written. The general informal style has pur- 
posely been left untouched, as the only possible merit 
in the whole article is that it is the fresh, unstudied 
narration of the real experiences of a perplexed modern 
in search of truth. The treatment is neither systematic 
nor complete, only such phases of the subject being 
presented as came spontaneously to mind as friend 
wrote to friend. After sixteen years in the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church, the writer was four years ago re- 
ceived into the Unitarian fellowship. 


mq RE is the story that I promised to write you 
concerning the religious experience and 
thinking, through many years, that finally 
EZ forced me out of orthodoxy into heterodoxy. 

No better beginning can be made than to re- 
produce a statement that I wrote out, in the winter 
of 1908, of my motives in deciding upon the ministry 
as a life work. 

I have been led the take this step as much from a 
desire to help relieve the “worry and fret” of this 
world as from any other cause. Realizing that in some 
way man is out of tune with his best self, I have been 
seeking that which will best serve to put him in har- 
mony with the divine purpose. Christianity alone 
seems able to produce this harmony—a healthy, sound 
Christianity that acknowledges fully the humanity of 
man, that does not seek to stamp it out, but that en- 
deavors by its noblest expression to link the human 
with the divine. 

Despite my feeble understanding and many doubts, 

I believe with, God’s help, that Jesus Christ is the Son 


of the Living God; but it is my intention to approach 
my seminary studies with a free, unbiassed mind, to 
tackle every question fully and squarely, and to yield 
to whatsoever may appear to be the truth. But above 
all, may God strengthen within me the desire to ‘‘com- 
fort the fatherless and widows, and all who are desolate 
and oppressed.” 


As you know, the above decision had come only 
after a severe struggle with religious perplexities. If 
I had had more knowledge of psychology at the time, 
I doubt if I could ever have made that decision. As 
it was, my doubts had not been solved, but merely 
shoved aside or down into the subconscious by cer- 
tain dominant emotional impulses. I was, of course, 
not aware of this; for another whole system of ideas, 
emotions, ideals, desires for service, etc., tied up with 
orthodox Christianity, had taken full possession of the 
conscious field, temporarily effacing the doubts. 

In the years that followed, there was always a 
certain amount of shifting between the consciously 
held belief and the unconsciously suppressed doubt. 
My intellect was never fully satisfied. For con- 
venience, I shall refer to the two conflicting elements 
as the traditional complex and the modern complex. 
At the Virginia Seminary the traditional became even 
more heavily loaded with sentiment and emotion, but 
at the same time the modern complex became more 
rebellious because it was starved. Straight from that 
conservative evangelical seminary I would probably 
never have gone into the ministry at all. But my 
third year, spent at Cambridge, gave me very much 
more intellectual food, and I thought that all my 
main difficulties were removed. The splendid spirit 
and modern outlook there, the high courage and sin- 
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cerity, were very reassuring and inspiring. As I 
look back on it now, I realize that the very fineness of 
the personalities with whom I came in contact and 
my admiration for them, served rather to obscure the 
real issues in my mind. So in 1911, with great en- 
thusiasm, I went on into the ministry. 

My first ministry of six years, in the cotton mill 
town of Graniteville, S. C., was fruitful in social and 
human experience, but almost barren intellectually. I 
was absorbed in the practical details of that social- 
religious work and did not read and study overmuch. 
Moreover, in comparison with the benighted eight- 
eenth century religion of that community, I was act- 
ing as a liberalizing force and so more or less satisfying 
the emotional impulses of the modern complex. Even 
at that time, however, my occasional efforts to think 
deep and straight always tended to lead me into 
radicalism. But practical service and work would 
again call me, and the more emotional traditional 
complex remained in the ascendency. 

In my year as temporary supply in Wilmington, 
N. C., in 1918-19, I did not come to closer grips with 
my central problems. The war crowded out normal 
thinking. But even there the specter of my real 
thought would at times rise up to frighten me. 

We went to Richmond, Va., in March, 1919. 
There we were very happily situated, with very in- 
teresting and friendly folks. The joy of serving those 
folks and the great spiritual enthusiasm of the nation- 
wide campaign (a concerted forward movement in the 
Episcopal Church) of the next autumn very largely 
kept doubts away; but they were still near at hand 
whenever I thought deeply. 

The next January (or February) I received a 
rather hard jolt in connection with the visit to Rich- 
mond of that spiritual healer, Mr. Hickson of England, 
who toured this country with so much publicity. 

Now the New Testament miracles of healing 
clearly lead a devout believer to expect their con- 
tinuance throughout time. In fact, what is there 
said by Jesus about faith would seem to make it due 
to a lack of faith on our part that we do not perform 
such miracles to-day, over and beyond what can be so 
easily explained by psychology. Although I realized 
this, I had more or less put the question out of my 
mind, partly accepting the usual orthodox explanation 
that miracles were needed in the establishment of 
Christianity, but are no longer needed as a witness to 
its truth. 

At that particular time I was in a deeply spiritual 
' state, devoutly and humbly ready to accept without 
reserve whatever could be shown to be the truth. 
Various influences, and Mr. Hickson’s own pamphlets, 
induced me to believe that the only possible inter- 
pretation of Jesus’ words leads us to expect miracles 
of healing to-day—-indeed, that faith is all that we 
need. So I looked forward to Hickson’s coming 
with the profoundest expectation that at last this great 
problem was to be solved, and with eager hope that I 
might gain from him the inspiration to have the faith 
that would mean power to help and heal many. 
Wherever he had previously been, the newspaper re- 
ports gave most glowing accounts of what he had 
been doing. 

The events of the two days that he was in Rich- 
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mond were in certain ways very unusual. The halt, 
the maimed, and the blind, some of them pitiful 
creatures, thronged the church. It seemed truly the 
re-enacting of a Biblical scene. Hickson’s personality 
was simple and sincere, uplifting and inspiring to a 
very wonderful degree. He was truly a benediction. 
I went through the two days in the height of spiritual 
exaltation and supreme faith. It was not until the 
very end of the second day that I received my first 
jar by an event too long in the telling to include here. 
It concerned his failure to cure a child whom he de- 
scribed as being possessed by a demon. 

Even then the spell was not wholly broken, but 
before many days I was disillusioned as concerning 
this aspect of Christian faith. As results were can- 
vassed, they were pitiful. My astonishment was that 
so little was effected even on the purely scientific level 
of suggestion. Yet the newspapers wrote it all up 
as if wonderful cures had been brought to pass. Im- 
mediately there shot through my mind in a most vivid 
way that if papers printed on the day that this took 
place could so exaggerate and magnify what had hap- 
pened, how much exaggeration could have crept into 
the many times retold tales of the New Testament 
days, when miracles were commonly and easily be- 
lieved. 

As regards the matter of miracles and healing, I 
could not escape the conviction of a radical inconsist- 
ency between the New Testament reports and the 
realities of life to-day. It is a problem very largely 
ignored by present day orthodoxy. As I have said 
already, the argument of spiritual healers that from 
the Gospels we should expect to perform miracles of 
healing by faith, is unanswerable. But the whole 
beautiful theory falls flat when it is tried out in the 
realities of life. What results are obtained are easily 
explained and duplicated by psychology. 

About this time there came a call to go to Mis- 
sourl, a very romantic and appealing call to serve the 
church in an isolated region. I responded with great 
emotional enthusiasm and a deep spirit of consecra- 
tion. This fervor of feeling so took possession of me 
that despite lingering intellectual perplexities, my 
skeptical complex was repressed, for the time being 
forgotten or ignored. As I look back on the matter 
now and analyze the situation, it seems possible that 
the ardor and sacrificial spirit with which I gave up 
the delightful atmosphere of my Richmond church for 
the much more difficult, more exacting Missouri 
work, was in some measure an unconscious defense 
mechanism to avoid facing the full implications of 
my thinking. 

With keenest personal regret, but with high en- 
thusiasm over the prospect of adventurous service, we 
left the charm and happiness of our Richmond con- 
gregation and fared forth to Missouri about Septem- 
ber 1, 1920. My enthusiasm, however, was rather 
short lived. With few exceptions, I did not find a 
people hungry and eager for what the Episcopal Church 
had to offer. I found pleasant, quite likeable, and in 


many ways very estimable folks, but most of them 


were indifferent to the deeper things of life, living on 
“Main Street” and caring for little else. Moreover, 
in so far as worthwhile things were concerned, other 
churches were, for the most part filling the need. 
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Under such conditions I was thrown back upon my 
inner thoughts and perplexities. 

I do not know whether a revolving circle, or a 
swinging pendulum, or a cork bobbing up and down in 
water, best illustrates the alternation of thought and 
emotion, struggle and calm, resolutions and half-de- 
cisions that characterized much of the next four years. 
There were several occasions when, if it had been more 
possible to do so, I would have found relief by resign- 
ing my ministry and going into teaching. At other 
times, I would apparently recover my faith in and 
enthusiasm for traditional Christianity. The tradi- 
tional complex, with its many associations and emo- 
tions, would perhaps remain uppermost for months 
at a time. But whenever I tried to think through 
any intellectual problem, the whole house of cards 
would almost always threaten to collapse. 

I seemed to find no permanent abiding place be- 
tween absolute, naive acceptance of everything, 
without using my reason at all, and the inevitable logic 
of reason that swept away all the finality of the Chris- 
tian faith, and much more besides. At one time I 
turned to examine the Anglo-Catholic point of view, 
with a desperate hope of finding something solid there. 
But I recoiled almost immediately from what ap- 
peared, to my simple way of thinking, to be little less 
than intellectual duplicity on the part of at least some 
Anglo-Catholics, who try to pose as being modern in 
their viewpoint. At any rate, I encountered a type of 
mentality incomprehensible to me. 

The position and philosophy of the modernist 
group in the Episcopal Church has always had a great 
attraction for me. I am, of course, here using the 
term “modernist” in its strict meaning, to describe 
those who strive to be modern and yet remain within 
some historical church body. Frankly, even now, 
their interpretations, if they were tenable, seem to me 
in some respects to present a most beautiful and emo- 
tionally satisfying view of the Christian religion, hav- 
ing sloughed off the intolerable and grosser features of 
traditions and yet holding to a definite conviction as 
to the uniqueness of Jesus as a direct revelation of 
God to the world. But in this connection I met with 
two difficulties. 

First, assuming that I was able to hold to the 
Christian faith after the fashion of the modernists 
within the Episcopal Church, I was still sorely vexed 
as to the honesty of my position. My perhaps too 
literal mind was most uncomfortable with the neces- 
sary mental reservations and reinterpretations of the 
creeds and of many words and phrases in the prayer 
book services. Several times I confidently trusted 
that I had adequately worked out a solution satis- 
factory to my conscience. But the controversies 
within the Church, and the charges of dishonesty in 
interpretation, helped to keep me stirred up. I re- 
mained subconsciously uneasy in conscience, even 
when consciously I seemed to be more or less at 
ease. 

The Bishops’ Pastoral Letter from Dallas in the 
fall of 1923 was particularly upsetting. Despite the 
many criticisms of that document and the near re- 
pudiation of it even by some of the Bishops who 
voted for it, I became more and more convinced that 
it does represent very well the general attitude of the 


Episcopal Church, a position neither narrow nor 
broad, one which tries to boast of both authority and 
freedom in an inconsistent combination. 

My second difficulty was greater. When I 
faced fully and frankly my real convictions, I was not 
at all confident of my position asa modernist. The 
inevitable logic of my mind seemed to carry me be- 
yond any possible position in the Episcopal Church, 
beyond any belief in the unique divinity of Jesus, no 
matter how broadly that was interpreted. My great- 
est perplexity lay just there. For a long time I could 
not make a decision in my own mind as to just what I 
did believe about Jesus. The outcome of the ques- 
tion seemed to hinge so much upon the presuppositions 
and premises with which one starts, the problem of 
the historicity of the records is so confused, that any- 
thing like positiveness either way seemed to be im- 
possible. Many appeal to reasonable probability as 
a basis of belief, but, to me, reasonable probability 
became increasingly negative. 

My thinking, of course, was not being done in a 
vacuum. It was all the time greatly complicated by 
cross contradictions of fear of not being honest with 
myself, dread of the situation to be faced if a change 
of profession became necessary, love of friends and old 
associations, desire to be free, eagerness to serve, etc., 
etc. All told, it was a most confused emotional state, 
not at all conducive to cool, rational thinking. 

It is impossible to go into all the details and rami- 
fications. I was a typical example of the age, a con- 
fused and muddled mentality, much more capable of 
seeing negatives than positives, and not sure of myself 
anywhere. Others whom I greatly admired seemed 
to have found a satisfactory solution in the modernist 
Episcopal point of view. Vainly I searched for, and 
fondly hoped to discover, the secret, the magic, by 
which they reconcile the irreconcilable, but to no avail. 
I could not go on indefinitely living on the hope of 
coming to see the truth as these others saw it. 

One of the particularly decisive points at issue, 
besides the healing question discussed above, con- 
cerned the resurrection of Jesus. There is a certain 
logic, even though a superstitious logic, in the gulping 
acceptance of the whole story, earthquake, angels, 
flesh, and all. But the moment one breaks away 
from that literalness, I can see no reasonable position 
other than that of complete denial. The realm of 
spiritual visions is too vague and untrustworthy for 
any reliability whatsoever. 

To return to my personal history, my own un- 
certainty, the eager desire to remain in the Episcopal 
ministry, and the almost insuperable difficulties of a 
change, made me continue to hesitate to make the 
break too hastily. So I decided to make one more try 
under more favorable conditions. In 1925 I moved 
to a suburb of St. Louis, where I should be in con- 
tact with the clergy of that city and would have a quiet 
field in which to work while I calmly thought through 
my problems. I confidently expected to be there 
at least five years, and during that period to maintain 
an attitude of suspended judgment. 

Conditions, however, were not as ideal as I had 
anticipated, and I was soon in a turmoil again. It 
was the same story repeated; weeks or months of de- 
spair, and then other weeks or months of apparent 
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recovery and enthusiasm for the old faith. The sup- 
pressed modern complex came up again and again, 
with ever added strength and definiteness of convict- 
tion, until I felt that the day would come when I should 
find it impossible to go into the pulpit again. 

I am almost forgetting one very vital element in 
the struggle, the fight against utter materialism. 
This arose, of course, from the implications of modern 
psychology and the dependence of the mind and 
character upon physiological and biological factors. 
Indeed, throughout the years past, much of my strug- 
gle had been not just between orthodox and unorthodox 
religion, but it had concerned this deeper puzzle of 
our seeming to be mere biological mechanisms. This 
still remains much of a puzzle. However, about three 
years ago I got my mental feet set rather firmly upon 
the following foundation principle as a settled work- 
ing hypothesis: namely ,that mechanism is itself too 
unreasonable to be the ultimate truth, and that there 


is some sort of spirit or intelligence behind the uni- — 


verse, and that we ourselves are not mere accidents. 
This is possibly the only fixed, unchangeable portion 
of my present philosophy. That much, I no longer 
see any reason to consider an open question. I feel 
no compulsion to be continually reconsidering this. 
I claim an absolute right to use this much as a settled 
foundation for fruitful thinking. Please note that 
in this fundamental assumption I have not defined 
this purposeful intelligence in the least, nor in any 
way assumed the relationship of love or care for man- 
kind. 

This brings me pretty well up to the final denoue- 
ment.. In February, 1927, I decided that drastic ac- 
tion would have to be taken. Then followed months 
of struggle and indecision as to what I should do. 
I even made rather definite plans to prepare for 
teaching, but finally decided to defy all obstacles and 
do the thing that appealed to me as the highest and 
the best; that is, to seek entrance into the Unitarian 
fellowship. 

I took the leap very largely in the dark, as I had 
had almost no first hand contact with Unitarians. I 
have not been disappointed. Iam very much at home 
in Unitarianism. I have freedom, sincerity, and 
unity of mind in thinking in far greater measure than 
ever before. I have no desire to retrace my steps back 
to orthodoxy. 

Only one consideration has at times given me a 
little concern. Itisnot impossible that I might yet be- 
come too radical and negative to have what I would 
consider a sufficiently helpful religious message to 
deliver. Personally I can conceive of religion only 
in terms that include some belief in and relationship 
with a Spiritual Being, or God. If at any time I 
should be forced to conclude that I am too agnostic 
about the nature, and character of that Intelligence 
that I assume as the cause of the universe, I might 
have to abandon religion altogether, and I have not 
much fancy for coldly ethical lecturing. However, 
I do not anticipate any such calamity, because the 
trend of my thinking is in the opposite direction, 
toward a larger and broader theism. 

If I were forced to place myself, I would define 
myself as a humanistic theist. My approach to all 
questions is strongly humanistic, but in the back- 
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ground I always have a sense of the theistic founda- 
tion. The evolution of morality will illustrate my 
meaning. Morality has been worked out experi- 
mentally by man through the long course of human 
evolution and social development. Theoretically, it 
is still open to re-examination and new experiment and 
testing and possible reconstruction. But, practically, 
I believe that the main moral framework has already 
been thoroughly tested by human experiment and will 
stand strong and firm as the future ideal for mankind. 
Moreover, this is an approximation towards a divine 
ideal for the life of mankind, intended from the be- 
ginning, although the actuality could only be worked 
out in this experimental way through slow ages of 
struggle by man, urged on from within by an idealistic 
impulse. Such slow discovery seems to have been 
essential for it to be, in any sense, the personal moral- 
ity of self-determining beings. 

In other words, there is a divine intention and 
ideal for man’s richest life, but we have not one iota 
of supernatural authority, or revelation, to disclose 
its content. 
covering it by our own reason and capacities. I very 
largely trust the work of the past, and in particular I 
value the social] inheritance within me called the con- 
science, as being the most reliable guide that I have. 
This, of course, is not to be followed slavishly, nor 
must it dictate its sanctions too minutely to the com- 
ing generation. In other words, the central core of 
our best moral idealism is a close approximation or, 
better, is tending towards an approximation of the 
universal ideal for man. 

This is a glorious world of discovery, in which 
we could all have a lot of fun if we were only decent 
to one another and could learn to value the worth- 
while. Most of humanity’s ills would be removed if 
we could get men interested in life itself, in the things 
that cost little or nothing in gold and silver—those 
mental and moral and spiritual pleasures that can be 
had without depriving any one else of aught, and 
which, when shared with others, leave a richer store of 
themselves with the sharer. 

The crowning truth of human life is that love, a 
great, broad depth of Jove including all humanity, is 
the greatest thing in the world, is the eternal ideal for 
man. A man is living his fullest life just in so far as 
he has love for beauty, goodness, truth, and eagerly 
desires that all men shall enter upon this enjoyment 
of the beautiful, the good, and the true. This is 
naught else but the two great commandents of Jesus, 
ideals rather than commands, the whole-hearted love 
of the Supreme Ideal with a passion for sharing that 
love with one’s fellows. 

k 7K * 


REVERENCE 
With spade and trowel I dig the earth 
About my plants and trees, 
Partaking in this humble way 
Of growth’s great mysteries. 


And in the lovely presence of 
Such miracles as these, 
It seems most meet to dig the earth 
In quiet, on my knees. 
Rachel Currey Day. 


We have been, and must continue, dis- | 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION 

Barring of alien religious objectors to war as citizens, refusal 
of courts in several states to permit atheists to testify, and the 
fight against Bible-reading in New York City public schools, 
are acute issues emphasized by the American Civil Liberties 
Union in its eleventh annual report, just made public. 

Denial of citizenship to Prof. Douglas Macintosh of Yale, 
and Marie Averill Bland, New York City nurse, by a five to 
four United States Supreme Court decision is cited as a setback, 
but the Union announces that a bill will be offered in the next 
Congress, with organized support behind it, to amend the law 
so that pacifists may be admitted as citizens. 

The right of atheists to testify is being fought for by the 
Union in New Jersey, where it is appealing to the State Supreme 
Court a conviction on a sedition charge in Newark. Samuel 
Levine, the cefendant, and several witnesses would not take an 
oath because they do not beleve -n a God, but offered to affirm. 
The court rejected their testimony. 

Bible reading in New York City schools under autnority of 
a charter provision was brought before the court in an injunction 
suit started by the Free Thinkers Society, with Arthur Garfield 
Hays, of the Civil Liberties Union legal staff, as attorney. The 
plaintiff holds that Bible reading in the schools constitutes sec- 
tarian instruction in violation of the Constitution. The Appellate 
Division sustained a decision of Supreme Court Justice Ford 
refusing the injunction. Appeal will be taken. 

The year 1930 was the worst year since the war for free 
speech prosecutions and for meetings broken up or prohib‘ted, 
the Union finds. Free speech prosecution totaled 1,630, against 
' 228 in 1929. Negroes, strikers, Communists, and aliens, have 

been the principal victims of repression in recent months. 

Sections where intolerance looms strongest are: the South, 
particularly aroused since the 1929 textile strikes and the in- 
vasion by Communists with their doctrine of social equality for 
all races; the Los Angeles district, where the Better American 
Federation ‘‘does its patriotic duty;’? Pennsylvania, where the 
intrenched coal and steel interests rule by use of police, sheriffs, 
gunmen, injunctions, and sedition prosecutions; New Hngland 

. textile towns; and New Jersey and Connecticut industrial towns. 

“On the whole, the Communist movement has borne the 
brunt of attack, either for its party activities through left-wing 
organizations in unionizing workers and leading demonstra- 
tions and hunger marches,’’ the Union explains. ‘In many locali- 
ties, unfamiliar with Communist agitation, they aroused hysteri- 
eal attack. In others they were sensibly handled, even to the 
extent in three states of permitting hunger marchers to address 
the legislators in session. 

“Coupled with the fear arising from the economic depres- 
sion, and the provocation of Communist tactics, was the focusing 
of all the fearful and reactionary forces in the hearings of the 
Fish Congressional Committee. However ridiculous the com- 
mittee’s work seemed to ‘ntelligent people, it was taken seriously 
by police and prosecutors all over the country. While the 
ecommittee’s recommendations for dealing with Communists 
have no chance of adoption, its effect in stirring up prejudice, 
breaking up meetings, and causing arrests, was tremendous. 

“The Civil Liberties Union is constantly attacked as the 
leader of ‘subversive forces’ in the United States because we de- 
fend the right of all groups to agitate freely. The Fish Commit- 
tee so characterized the Union 1n its report to Congress. It is 
inconceivable to these patriots that we could defend the right to 
express a view which we do not share.”’ rat 

More important gains were scored by the champions of civil 
liberty in the year ending June 1 than in any recent year, the 
Union finds. Three notable decisions were handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court; it voided the Minnesota press gag 
law, reversed a conviction under the California anti-red flag 
statute, and required recognition of a bona fide trade union and 
dissolution of a company union. In New York, the Court of 
Appeals reversed the Post Office ban on Mooney-Billings en- 
velopes, and reversed the conviction of Mary Ware Dennett for 


sending her pamphlet, “The Sex Side of Life,’”’ through the mails. 

Five convictions under the Ohio criminal syndicalism laws 
were reversed by the State Court of Appeals, and an Ohio judge 
held that law unconstitutional. Elmer Smith was reinstated to 
law practise in Washington State; he had been disbarred in 1925 
for his defense of the Centralia I. W. W.-Armistice Day prison- 
ers; one of those prisoners was released as sane by a new jury. 
In New Jersey an anti-Fascist, railroaded to an insane asylum 
for his views, was freed. 

Two Communists tried for criminal syndicalism in Oregon 
were acquitted. A California court of appeals reversed the con- 
viction of one Communist on the same charge, and reduced the 
charges against four others. The Alabama appeals court ruled 
that atheists have the right to testify as witnesses. 

Gains in legislature cited by the Union include: requirement 
by Congress of jury trials for all imported books haited by the 
Customs Bureau as obscene or seditious; defeat in Congress of a 
proposal to register all aliens; passage in Pennsylvania of an 
anti-injunction law and a law providing jury trials for contempt; 
and in four states bills outlawing “‘yellow-dog”’ contracts. 

Barring of alien pacifists from citizenship by the United 
States Supreme Court tops the list of set-backs recorded by the 
Civil Liberties Umion. In the Philippines, the Communist party 
has been outlawed. North Carolina stands out in the record for 
the failure of every action against mob leaders and officials 
charged with murder and assault on strikers. In California, 
nine workers in the Imperial Valley were convicted, solely jor 
strike propaganda, some receiving sentence of three to forty-two 
years, the longest ever imposed for such activities. 

New repressive laws require alien registration in Michigan, 
with deportation of foreigners illegally there; compel Bible read- 
ing in Arkansas public schools; and force school teachers to utter 
special oaths of loyalty in Washington, Michigan, Montana, and 
Delaware. 

Other notable setbacks listed are: Governor Young’s refusal 
to pardon Tom Mooney, and Governor Hartley’s failure to 
liberate the Centralia (Wash.) I. W. W prisoners; the unpunished 
killing by the New York City police of two Communist workers, 
one a strike picket and one a parade leader; the Post Office ban 
on Revolutionary Age and six other radical papers, sustained by 
a federal court; prosecution in Atlanta of six Communists for 
“Inciting to rebellion”’ because they held meetings of Negro and 
white workers; dismissal of Professor Herbert A. Miller from 
Ohio State University for his views on public issues. 

Sedition prosecutions continue in various parts of Pennsyl- 
vania; attempts have recently been made to revoke the license 
of WEVD, Socialist radio station in New York City, and other 
stations voicing unpopular views have heen attacked; the De- 
partment of Labor refuses to permit Communist aliens to seek 
refuge in Soviet Russia and insists on deporting them to their 
home lands even when this means death; two young women were 


- convicted in New York State for “desecrating the American 


flag’’ because they refused to obey mob orders to fly one over a 
children’s camp. 

Thirteen men are serving prison terms of one year or more 
for political or industrial propaganda, in addition to the old cases 
of Mooney and Billings and the Centralia I. W. W.-Armistice 
Day prisoners in Washington. These are the Imperial Valley de- 
fendants under the California criminal syndicalism law whose 
cases are on appeal, and five in Pennsylvania, serving sentence 
for membership in the Communist party. 

“The Department of Labor under the Hoover administration 
has drawn the lines against aliens tighter at all points,’’ declares 
the Union. ‘‘The department’s scheme to register all aliens 
failed again in Congress. But efforts to round up aliens thought 
to be illegally in the country were resumed early in 1931. Such 
wholesale raids had been abandoned for ten years. Even so, 
comparatively few aliens have been deported for their opin- 
ions.” 
Increasing tendency toward legal control of movies, the 
stages, books, and the radio, has impelled the formation of a 
National Council on Freedom from Censorship, independent of 
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the Union, but using its facilities. Prof. Hatcher Hughes of 
Columbia University is chairman of the Council. 

Efforts to restore the rights of citizenship to the 1,500 men 
and women who lost them during the war by convictions under 
the Espionage Act for anti-war utterances, failed to move Presi- 
dent Hoover. He took the same position as President Coolidge, 
thut he would consider only individual applications. Al! these 
rights could be restored hy one simple proclamation, the Civil 
Liberties Union points out. 

* * * 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE, 1931* 
Economic Security—A Demand of Brotherhood 


During the past year we have seen millions of men and 
women tramping the streets looking for jobs, seeking help in 
churches and police stations, standing in bread lines, and waiting 
in the vestibules of relief societies. This army of unemployed 
has been composed not merely of the inefficients of our indus- 
trial system, although they are the first to suffer, but chiefly of 
the manual! and clerical workers upon whose competent labor we 
have all depended for the necessities of life. Such conditions 
have constituted a serious indictment of our economic organiza- 
tion both as to its efficiency and its moral character. 

Comprehensive and reliable figures of unemployment in the 
United States are lacking, yet we know that there was a decrease 
of 750,000 in the number of workers employed in the manufac- 
turing plants reporting to the United States Department of La- 
bor between October, 1929, and January, 1981. Employment on 
Class One railroads declined 17 per cent in the twelve :aonths 
following October, 1929, with a total eviction from the industry 
during that period of nearly 300,000 men. The number of per- 
sons unemployed in the United States last winter, according to 
the United States Department of Commerce, exceeded six mil- 
lions. 


Permanent Preventives of Unemployment 


. The first need in the presence of such an emergency as that 
of 1929-31, is, of course, relief. However, an intelligent, self- 
reliant society will exercise forethought and take action to the 
end that the necessity for such relief may be abolished. It will 
frankly face the fact that twenty times since 1855 our country 
has passed through business depressions. Eight of these may be 
classed as major economic disturbances. Are we to continue 
indefinitely to drift into such situations through lack of any ade- 
quate social planning? 

Tn order to make progress toward a society organized on the 
basis of justice and brotherhood, we need to raise vital questions 
with respect to the present economic order. When prosperity 
shall have returned, is it to be the same kind that we have known 
in the past? History indicates that a return tosuch prosperity 
will be only temporary and that another depression with its 
human suffering will follow unless fundamenta! changes are made. 

It is not possible to treat and we shall not attempt even to 
enumerate here the many and complex reasons for business de- 
pressions. Many economists tell us, however, that one of these 
reasons lies in the present distribution of wealth and income. 
This phase of the matter is also peculiarly a problem of brother- 
hood and therefore of particular concern to religion. Five hun- 
dred and four persons in the United States, according to pre- 
liminary 1929 income tax returns, each had an income of one 
million dollars or over. Thirty-six of these each had an income 
of five millions or over. The average income of this group of 
thirty-six was over nine million, seven hundred thousand dollars. 
A careful estimate made by Dr. Williford }. King of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research indicates the following approximate 
distribution of wealth in the United States in 1921: one per cent 
of property owners held thirty-three per cent of the wealth 
while ten per cent owned sixty-four per cent of the wealth. On 
the other hand, the Bureau reports that the average earnings of 
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all wage earners attached to industries in 1927 amounted to 
$1,025, or $28.17 a week. It is to be remembered that even 
these average earnings do not indicate the income of the least 
privileged, since millions must fall below the average. Such a 
distribution of wealth and income concentrates wealth largely in 
the hands of the few, while it leaves the masses of workers with 
insufficient income to buy the goods which with the help of mod- 
ern machinery they are now able to produce. Hence we have 
what is ealled “‘overproduction,’’ but which, perhaps, should be 
called ‘underconsumption.” Purchasing power has not been 
scientifically adjusted to production. Apparently it can be 
thus adjusted only as we move in the direction of a more equit- 
able distribution of income, which Jesus’ principle of love and 
brotherhood also calls for. 


A New Status for Industrial Workers 

Unfortunately, business is so organized as to give greater 
security to investors than to wage earners, the greater emphasis 
still being upon security of property. Reserves are commonly 
set aside in good years for the payment of dividends, while in 
most cases no similar reserves have been made to stabilize the 
workers’ income. In 1930, when unemployment was severe, 
the total dividends paid by industrial, traction and railroad 
corporations, according to the Standard Statistics Company, 
amounted to $318,600,000 more than those paid in the pros- 
perous year of 1929, while at the same time the index of factory 
payrolls of the Federal Reserve Board showed that total wage 
payments decreased about 20 per cent from the total paid in 
1929. 

That there are grave imperfections in an economic order 
which makes possible the stark contrast of vast fortunes and 
breadlines is obvious. Society must turn its attention increas- 
ingly to the unsoundness of the present distribution of the na- 
tional income, and to the control of the money-making spirit 
which lies behind it. Public sentiment must also turn against 
the amassing of property, especially through stock speculation, 
without regard for social consequences. New emphasis must 
rather be laid upon the Christian motive of service. 

It is essential that we should have a new concept of the 
position and needs of all the workers and producers in the mod- 
ern world. Society now treats millions of them, in times of de- 
pression, as if they were dependents, hangers-on, social liabilities. 
As a matter of fact, they are the very foundation of our economic 
structure. Justice, not charity, is the basie demand of the 
situation. That the worker is in theory entitled to a living wage 
is readily granted. But a living wage is generally conceived of 
as a sum that will purchase the necessities of life during the 
time that the producer is at work. We must extend the concept 
to cover all of a worker’s life, including the two periods at the 
beginning and at the end—childhood and old age—when one 
cannotearn. This suggests an ample wage during employment, 
stabilization of employment, and adequate protection against 
interruptions in the opportunity to earn by methods which will! 
preserve the initiative and independence of the worker, but at 
the same time safeguard the family income by such provisions. 
as workmen’s compensation, health insurance, unemployment 
insurance, maternity benefits, and old-age pensions. 


Economic Planning 


Before these great objectives can be fully attained we shall’ 


have to seek a new strategy in the organization of society itself. 


Our economic life now seems to be largely without a chart. The 


best minds of the nation are needed for the reconstruction of our 
social and economic life on sound religious principles. Our hit 
or miss economy is noteworthy for its lack of direction and social 
purpose. For this there must be substituted a system of na- 


tional planning, adjusted to world-wide trends. The world is: 


an economic unit. We do not live unto ourselves. Unless the 


dawning recognition of this fact is quickly incorporated into our: 


national policy, unendurable misery and chaos will result. 


The facts of the situation themselves constitute a challenge: 


to the churches to assume their rightful place of ethical leader- 


thip, to demand fundamental changes in present economic con-- 
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ditions, to protest against the selfish desire for wealth as the 
principal motive of industry, to insist upon the creation of an in- 
dustrial society which shall have as its purpose economic security 
and freedom for the masses of mankind, “even these least, my 
brethren,” to seek the development of a social order which shall 
be based upon Jesus’ principles of love and brotherhood. 

* * * 


THE GEORGIA CONVENTION 


Haynie Summers 


Georgia and Tennessee Universalists have just concluded 
a very suecessful convention. JI include Tennessee Universal- 
ists because the Shinn Memorial Church of Chattanooga is 
affiliated with the Georgia Convention, and this church was rep- 
resented by its co-pastors, Dr. and Mrs. John W. Rowlett, and 
a delegation of five people. ; 

The sessions were held with the Canon Universalist Church, 
August 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

Delegates representing five churches were present, and 
reports were given from other churches. Only one church, 
the Atlanta church, has had regular services since the first of 
the year. 

The Atlanta church reported thirteen new members during 
the year, and all auxiliary organizations active. The Rockwell 
church, Winder, reported a very successful meeting conducted 
by Dr. Francis B. Bishop, on the first of August. Five new 
members were taken into the church. 

On Friday afternoon August 7, the Woman’s Missionary 
Society held its convention Miss Lizzie Leard presided. Rev. 
Ladie Rowlett was the principal speaker. Good reports were 
given for the several circles. 

Saturday afternoon the Tennalaga Y. P. C. A. held its 
annual meeting. The president, Miss Virginia Rhyne, presided. 

This was the first time the young people of Tennessee, 
Alabama and Georgia had met with the Georgia Convention in 
some years, and the fine spirit of co-operation that prevailed 
between the young people and their elders was the source of 
much enthusiasm and inspiration. 

The young people held their annual banquet in the Woman’s 
Club room Saturday night. Sixty-eight people were present. 
Rev. Ladie Rowlett was toastmistress, and Dr. Roger F. Etz 
was the principal speaker. Much enthusiasm was manifested. 
Under the leadership of Dr. John W. Rowiett, funds sufficient 
to pay off the indebtedness of the Georgia Convention were 
raised. 

The final business session of the Georgia Convention was 
held Saturday afternoon. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, J. F. Bowers, Canon; vice presi- 
dent, E. G. Summers, Senoia; secretary, Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 
Chattanooga; treasurer, Miss Lizzie Leard, Canon; trustees, 
C. W. Parker and Miss Grace Howse, Winder. 

The devotional meetings were inspiring and the preaching 
worthy of the attention of all. Ministers present and partici- 
pating in the services were: Dr. Roger F. Etz of the General 
Convention; Dr. Aubrey F. Hess, mister of the Atlanta church; 
Dr. John W. Rowlett and Rey. Ladie Rowlett of Chattanooga; 
Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Atlanta, and Rev. Harold Scott of Camp 
Hill, Ala. 

The new board of the Georgia Convention conferred with 
Dr. Etz and instructed him to secure the services of a competent 
man to come into Georgia for a three months’ survey and study 
of the situation, on which to base a program that will renew the 
activities of every local church and put the activities of the 
convention on a going basis. 

The Canon church lived up to its traditional reputation as 
a royal entertainer of conventions. The weather was good, and 
with fried chicken, watermelon and peaches, ihe material needs 
of the Convention visitors were well provided for. 

For the Sunday services, many new visitors were present. 
Churches not represented in the business sessions had repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Roger F. Etz preached in the forenoon and 
Dr. John W. Rowlett preached in the afternoon. 


IF WE MUST DARE AND DIE— 


There are some things that seem crazier to us than others, 
but not much. Sir Hubert Wilkins’ attempt to reach the North 
Pole under the ice, for example, strikes us as one of these prize 
lunacies. What chance has the noble knight to accomplish his 
projected feat? And suppose that he does win—what of it? 
Another insanity, to our way of thinking, is the attempt to drive 
a motor boat through the water at a rate of a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour, two miles a minute. How many people 
will ever want to ride this fast, and what is gained for humanity 
when one man does it? Another circus stunt of sheer unadul- 
terated madness is this furious competition, between women as 
well as men, to drive an aeroplane to some lofty height where air 
can not be breathed or cold endured. What is there in such 
heights for human beings, and why should anybody strive to 
reach them even for a few moments of perilous time? The natural 
answer to such questions is that all such adventures are crazy 
until they succeed and are then proved practicable. Columbus 
was a madman to his generation; and Lindbergh, until he touched 
the soil of France, was ‘‘the flying fool.’’ But not so! What 
these men, and others like them, did was to blaze trails where 
millions eventually were sure to follow. But we contend that 
the course of Wilkins’ submarine will mark no lane of future 
navigation, that the foaming wake of the latest speed-boat will 
serve no useful purpose in either life or knowledge,,and that the 
sputtering engine of the loftiest climber of the skies will reach no 
realms where humans will ever dwell. Yet in the sheer intre- 
pidity of these stunts there may be some spiritual if not ra- 
tional justification. To challenge the universe even unto mad- 
ness and death, may be the final seal of man’s divinity. But, if 
we must dare and die, why not front the ills of exploitation and 
oppression from which men suffer, and conquer these? For 
ourselves, we think more of the physician who grapples with one 
disease-germ, the reformer who defies one gangster, than all the 
speed-chasers and height-climbers of whom we know.— Unity. 

ok ES * 


AN AMERICAN SAINT 


Representatives of the Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
were cordially received by the Holy Father when they reached 
Rome bearing a petition asking for Pope Pius’s personal interest 
in the proceedings which may lead to the canonization of Mother 
Seton. This is good news in every sense of the term. The 
interest taken by Catholic women in such a cause is a source of 
joy to the whole Church. “Quia fecit mihi magna qui potens 
est’’—these words from the Magnificat are the deepest, the 
most everlasting, expression of the Christian faith. We do not 
presume to anticipate the event or to suggest that Mother 
Seton should be raised to the altar in the company of resplendent 
saints. But there is no doubting the providential effect of her 
mission, or the representative character of her inner life. Born 
in 1774 of a prominent New York family, Elizabeth Seton mar- 
ried and at the age of twenty-nine accompanied her husband 
to Italy, where he hoped to recover his health. There she came 
to know and love the Catholic Church, which she joined in 1805. 
Eight years later she founded the order of Sisters of Charity— 
an extraordinary achievement in days when Catholics were few 
in the United States and when nuns were objects of suspicion. 
Her program was virtually all-comprehensive, and from the 
social point of view greatly in advance of the time. Free 
schools, orphanages and hospitals were all begun under her 
direction, so that the whole range of activities now in the hands 
of Sisters was anticipated. Nor is any other figure of the early 
nineteenth century more typical of those numerous thoughtful 
Protestants who not only adopted the Catholic faith as their 
code of objective spiritual truth, but devoted themselves humbly 
and unceasingly to the good works which express it. Finally, 
what could be more appropriate than that the first saint of the 
United States should be a nun—one among the thousands of 
noble women who, during more than a hundred years, have de- 
voted themselves to the sick, the outcast, little children and the 
helplessly old?—The Commonweal. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN DAILY 


The committee for the establishment of a National Chris- 
tian daily newspaper is functioning in New York City under the 
leadership of Stanley High, formerly an editor of the Christian 
Herald. 

An effort is being made to sign up as many subscribers as 
possible between now and Tenth Month Ist. No payment on 
subscriptions will be asked until the first copy of the paper has 
been received. The exact price has not as yet been determined 
as this item will depend somewhat on the number of advance 
subscriptions obtained. 

The paper will be first of all a great news paper. Back of 
it are a number of the nation’s most successful publishers and 
most progressive editors. In staff, features, and news: services 
the paper—from the front page on through the sports and finan- 
cial sections to the last page—will rank journalistically with the 
best dailies now published. ; 

In association with these journalists is a group of nationally 
prominent business and professional leaders who have been long 
and notably related to every significant effort for political, eco- 
nomic, and social righteousness. Their backing is certain in- 
surance that this paper, on such vital issues as crime, corruption 
and social integrity, on prohibition, on economic sanity and in- 
dustrial justice, on international understanding and world 
peace, will be intelligent, alert, aggressive, and morally courage- 
ous. Its news columns will be kept clean of social filth and its 
advertising space open only to unquestionable products. In 
short, it will be a Christian paper, run by men of Christian 
ideals, for the people of our Christian homes. 

It will be published every morning except Sunday. The 
most modern and quick methods of delivery will be used in its 
distribution over the nation. 

The office of the Committee is Suite 1484 at 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City.—The Friend. 


* * 


LORD IRWIN AND MISSIONARIES 


“Finally let us dedicate ourselves to faith in India and to 
good will for its people, and that we may banish from our minds 
the spirit of fear and suspicion.”” This was the final petition in 
the prayer with which the Archbishop of Canterbury fitly closed 
the remarkable meeting at which the representatives of the 
churches came to hear Lord Irwin speak on India. This great 
gathering at the Central Hall on Tuesday evening was (writes 
a correspondent) one of the most completely satisfying which I 
have ever attended. There was no portentousness, no wordiness, 
no inflated laudation of one who had done well, none of that “‘slop- 
piness’”’ which sometimes mars “religious” gatherings. We 
met together, led by the venerable figure of the Archbishop, to 
hear a great fellow-Christian who bore the marks of the suffer- 
ing he had gone through in striving to put his Christianity into 
practise in India, give an account of his stewardship, and— 
more than that—to remind us that we must have patience, hope, 
and trust if the work he had begun is to come to a successful 
issue. The Archbishop of Canterbury emphasized that it is not 
intellectual but spiritual qualities which are required for, the 
success of the great enterprise of bringing about an understand- 
ing and peace between India and Britain. “This is not a plati- 
tude, but a postulate. This is the spirit of Christ, the looking 
not upon our own things but on those of others.” 

To listen to a man like Lord Irwin (continues our corre- 
spondent) makes the honest Liberal or Labor man feel ‘‘almost 
persuadest thou me to be a Tory—if what you stand for is true 
Toryism.”’ For Lord Irwin is par excellence, not only the honest 
man—for the honest man may be a fool—but the Christian who 
has found that the way of Christ works in his dealings with 
his fellow men. As he said in his closing sentences, ‘Let us 
remember the difference between influence and power. As 
long as we do this there will be room for men of our race to 


serve India.”” In such a gathering as that at the Central Hall 
on Tuesday we realized that whether we are Anglo-Catholics 
or Quakers, Evangelicals or Modernists, Free Church or “Es- 
tablished,’’ we have in the Christian way of life a road we can 
walk together in fellowship.—The Christian World (London). 


* * 


IT IS THE CHURCH’S BUSINESS TO SPEAK 


An important factor in the lessened appeal of religion to-day 
has been the growth of an economic philosophy (to meet the 
needs created by the industrial revolution) which offered the 
possibility of a social revolution without religion. Heretofore, 
religion had either turned men’s hopes to another world where 
they would be satisfied as a reward for hardship here (the tables 
thus being turned), or it had offered the hope of a cataclysmic 
coming of Christ in which things would be set right in this world. 
With the decay of orthodoxy these hopes were destroyed, for 
there was no longer any sufficient guarantee that they could 
be realized. Simultaneously there arose a new hope,in which 
men looked forward to producing the revolution here and by their 
own might. These hopes were quickened by the fact that the 
industrial system, especially at first, was so oppressive as to 
demand instant relief, and by the fact, soon recognized, that la- 
borers were the foundation of the system and that if they could 
be induced to act in concert it was wholly in their power to change 
it. Those who were most oppressed, therefore, instead of seeking 
a somewhat doubtful consolation in religion, have devoted their 
attention to organizing their fellows and to awakening in them a 
sense of their power. So far as this movement has revealed 
the fact that there are “‘natural’” means for accomplishing this 
object, it is properly removed from the field of religion. To 
console men with the hope of a blessed hereafter, or a cataclysmic 
interference of God with the course of things, is as antiquated as 
to pray for the abatement of a smallpox epidemic. It is not, of 
course, the Church’s business to organize the revolution itself, 
any more than it is to vaccinate people. But so far as evil mo- 
tives are at work, or prejudice blinds men’s eyes to the operation 
of such motives, it is the Church’s business to speak out clearly 
and with courage about them, for if it is not the Church’s duty 
to expose and rebuke evil motives and strive to remove prejudice, 
then the Church has no business to exist—The New Church 


Messenger. 
* * 


MR. GANDHI AND UNTOUCHABILITY 


Mr. Gandhi, writing to a Brahmin correspondent in Madras 
a few weeks ago, gave his views concerning “untouchability” 
and religious neutrality in the following words: 

“Religious neutrality means that the State will have no 
State religion and no system of favoritism, and that there will 
be no untouchability. The Untouchables will have the same 
rights as any other, but the Brahmin will not be made to touch 
anybody; he will be free to make himself untouchable, and he 
will have his own well, temple, and whatever else he can afford 
so long as he uses them without being a nuisance to his neighbors. 
He will not be able, as some are now, to punish the Untouchables 
for daring to walk in the public streets, or for using public wells. 
Under Swaraj there will be no such scandal as that of the use of 
public temples being denied to Untouchables when allowed to 
other Hindus. The authority of the Vedas and other Shastras 
will not be denied, but their interpretation will rest not with 
individuals but with the courts of law, in so far as those religious 
books will be used to regulate public conduct. Conscientious 
scruples will be respected, but not at the expense of public morals 
or the rights of others. Those having extraordinary scruples 


will themselves have to suffer inconvenience and pay for the - 


luxury. The law wil! not tolerate any arrogation of superiority 
by any person or class. 

“But all this is my dream, and I am not the Congress. Those 
who would have the Congress do otherwise had better join it and 
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make others of their opinion join it. The Congress represents 
or has a constitution wide enough to represent, the popular will.” 
—The Incuirer and Christian Life (London). 

* * 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL DID A GOOD JOB 


The Federal Council of Churches is deserving of a fair 
meed of praise for its report on the moving picture industry. 
For expert marshalling of the facts in the case and calm reason- 
ing upon them we have seldom seen it surpassed. Mr. Will 
Hays, head of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, 
Inc., would have done better to have discussed the issue raised 
by it than to have attempted to sidetrack such discussion by 
rehashing his old quarrel with the Rev. George Reid Andrews, 
former director of the disbanded Church and Drama League. 
Incidentally, any one who has had the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Andrews personally can take little stock in the insinuations made 
by Mr. Hays concerning him. Bishop McConnell, president of 
the Federal Council was quite within his rights when he wrote 
Mr. Hays, 


Is it too much to ask that attention should now be 
directed to the conclusions .of the report on the basis of 
their own worth without further distraction of atten- 
tion by irrelevant considerations? 


We hope this action of the Federal Council in assembling 
the data and issuing the report will quicken public sentiment in 
this field. When gangster films can lead almost directly to the 
death of a boy in New Jersey, it is time for Mr. Hays’ organiza- 
tion to exercise more control than it has yet done. It is a sight 
to make even the “hard boiled’”’ ashamed to see a great inven- 
tion like the moving picture exploited merely for gain at the 
expense of debauching the morals and lowering the taste of the 
American people, especially its youth. Whatever one may 
think of prohibition, the producers of motion pictures might 
well remember that it came because an industry would not or 
could not reform itself.— Unity. 

Paes 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


A minister who attended the sessions of the National Edu- 
cational Association last month says this for the comfort of his 
brethren: “If you think the Church which you love is under fire, 
you ought to have sat in the gallery with me during this great 
convention and heard the sharp criticism of current educational 
methods. You would have thought the church was doing fairly 
well at its task in comparison with what these educators are say- 
ing about the failure of the school.”” The hot shot that raked 
public school education fore and aft at Los Angeles was no hotter 
than the broadsides to which the colleges have been subjected by 
the eminent lecturers on education who have been on the program 
of the summer school of Columbia University. And if one 
wishes to pursue the subject farther, and in the same direction, 
let him spend a half day with Doctor Flexner’s volume on Amer- 
ican university education. He is likely to conclude: “Verily, 
there is none good, nay, not one!” 

We take all this criticism as, on the whole a healthy sign. 
If the church were really dead and done for, it would be embalmed 
and laid away in a museum, instead of standing as a living target 
for those who will discharge their weapons upon it. It is alive, 
vigorously alive, and is likely to survive even the youngest of its 
critics, and educational processes will go on, and be improved by 
succeeding generations, as long as the procession of children and 
youth moves across the face of the planet. The subject is of 
perennial interest, and it is well that no generation can accept the 
work of its elders as the final word. Progress is the law of life, 

The burden of most of the vehement arguments against 
prevalent systems of education is that they neglect the culture 
of the individual, and take wholesale views of youth. The young 
are grouped, graded, classified, put through rigid curricula, like 
so many colts on a race track, and they are supposed to be edu- 
cated when they have passed a stated number of courses, with a 
minimum mark, which is sometimes carried out to an absurd num- 


ber of decimal places. Our fathers accepted this system as per- 
fect. Their sons and daughters accepted it as a matter of course, 
and doffed hats to the valedictorians and salutatorians, who 
were the crowning exhibit of the marking system, but who were 
often inferior to many of their classmates in mental activity and 
power. The present generation has sensed the educational 
shortcomings of that system, and will have none of it. In the 
good time—of whose early coming the signs are unmistakahble— 
the teacher will study the child quite as much as the child will 
study the lesson. The best teachers in every age have followed 
that principle. The pupil’s personality will have full consid- 
eration, and the educational process, as it is applied to him, will 
be one that is designed to bring out the best that is in John Jones 
or Mary Smith, rather than to run them both in company with 
fifty or fifty hundred others, on the mammoth conveying belt 
that educates human beings as Henry Ford fabricates motor 
cars, all one model. 

The nearer the schools come to providing an education that 
develops that C od-given spark called personality, the nearer they 
will be to Christ, the Teacher of teachers. He looked into the 
souls of individual men and women and suited his instruction to 
an apprehended and special need. The good teacher will always 
try to do that, despite the hindrances of official routine. Jn the 
good time, that will come sooner if we help it on instead of cling- 
ing to tradition, even official routine may help, instead of hin- | 
dering the teacher. Then we shall have schools which actually 
educate as well as graduate.—The Christian Advocate. 

* * 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Many inquiries have come to me as Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Church Attendance as to what is needed to increase 
church attendance. I can not speak now officially for the Com- 
mission, but my personal views are as follows: 

A minister who sees his congregation dwindling may be 
quite sure it is due to one or more of these three reasons: (a) To 
sermons which are uninteresting, unintelligent and non-helpful 
to the average man and woman. (6b) To the fact that the people 
who attend his church are no more honest, kinder or better em- 
ployers or employees than those who do not attend. (c) To the 
lack of spiritual influence in the home and school, and the bad 
example as to “church going” set by a few key people in this 
community. 

This means that- to inerease church attendance, a minister 
should systematically try to correct the above three handicaps. 
The first—that of using illustrations and language which the 
average person can understand and receive practical help therefrom 
—is up to the minister; the second—that of living the Christian 
life—is up to us laymen; while the third—that of interesting 
teachers, etc., in church work—is a matter of organization and 
fervent prayer. 

By a carefully planned campaign along the three above lines 
over a period of five years, church attendance, church additions 
by confession and church benevolences could easily be doubled.— 
Roger W. Babson in the Congregationalist and Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 


* * 


A SOFT ANSWER 


We are told in the Proverbs that “‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.’’ There is no 
weakness to which the average person is more prone than that 
of “‘touchiness.””’ How quick we are to take offense; how quick 
we are to give a hot answer to those who dare to criticize us. 
How un-Christlike such conduct is! It brings shame on our 
profession, and neutralizes many of our most earnest efforts to 
advance the kingdom. Others remember the words that we 
speak on such occasions long after we have forgotten them. Let 
us cultivate the grace of giving a “soft answer’’ when men inten- 
tionally or unintentionally try our patience. It will work won- 
ders. It will unhorse many a warrior. It will put to shame 
many a boorish and ill-mannered foe. It will give us a new 
self-respect.—The Watchman-Examiner (Baptist). 
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FERRY BEACH FINANCES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The excellent ‘Cruising’ article on Ferry Beach in the 
Leader of Aug. 15 is intensely interesting. In the paragraph re- 
lating to the financial problem of the Ferry Beach Association 
there appears this sentence: ““The recent drive for money in 
connection with the Clara Barton Birthplace netted something, 
but much less than was expected—just how much nobody 
seems to know.” 

The report of the treasurer read at the annual meeting of the 
association held on July 30 (copie: of the report were distributed 
to the members) contains this statement under the heading of 
“The Joint Campaign:” 

“Cash payments and pledges now amount to about $21,000. 
The amount designated for Ferry Beach is $7,000, $1,000 of 
which has already been paid. Most of the balance is pledged 
in quarterly payments beginning Sept. 1, 1931 and continuing 
for a period of three years. We still need $7,000 in order to 
claim the conditional gift of $5,000 from Mrs. Todd.” 

The management of the Association faces a serious financial 
situation. The amount charged for. board barely covers the 
administrative costs. Taxes, insurance, interest on a $10,000 
mortgage, up-keep and improvement of the property, all must 
be financed by generous contributions. ‘The only fixed income 
we have is $240 interest from the Underwood fund held by the 
General Convention. Seven thousand dollars in addition to 
the amount already raised through the “joint campaign” would 
secure the $5,000 from Mrs. Todd, enable us to pay the mort- 
gage (saving $600 yearly interest), make necessary repairs, and 
paint all the buildings inside and out (much needed). We would 
still have about $5,000 as working capital, which it is estimated 
would finance the Association for a number of years. 

Are there not seventy interested persons who would give 
$100 each to this worthy cause? I wonder! 

Alvar W. Polk, 
Treasurer ferry Beach Park Association. 
* * 


A NEW ORIENTATION IN RELIGION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

So long as our present factitious denominationalism exists 
I do not know of anybody better suited to conduct a denomina- 
tional journal than you. You do a better job of pleasing both 
sides and the middle of the road than anybody I ever knew who 
undertook such an impossible task, for there are many times when 
I am not pleased with your editorial conduct. 

Petrie’s series, “The Road from Rome,” following Whippen’s 
Apologia, was the very finest of religious journalism, and mighty 
good liberalism, too. 

But consider one of the closing sentences of Petrie’s article: 
“To-day I find my real companions not only within my own de- 
nominations, but in a horizontal slice running through all 
churches.” Then read the communications of Marion D. Shut- 
ter and Henry W. Pinkham, and one must realize the new and 
deep cleavage that divides the religious world. That cleavage 
runs through the so-called liberal churches as much as through 
the others. 

There is a new orientation in religion. Whether we like it 
or not almost the entire religious world has gone more or less 
humanistic. At one time the orientation was towards God and 
the unseen world. Men were afraid of pleasure and thought 
that they must please only God. ‘They went to church and sang 
about their desire to leave this life and be in Paradise. Now, 
even the fundamentalists crowd revival tabernacles to be stirred 
by some muscular athlete-revivalist of Titian beauty who tells 
them that sickliness is no sign of piety, but of the presence of 
the devil, and makes fortunes out of the promises of faith cures to 
multitudes of devout believers pathetically anxious, not for 
heaven, but to remain upon earth. 


Yes, we are all becoming humanistic, but there are two kinds, 
the egocentric ones—the individualists—and the homocentrics— 
or, permit me to use the word in its widest significance, the so- 
cialists. The former is a reversion to the frank paganism of two 
thousand years ago. It is devoted to my city, and my nation. 
It has no faith in human nature as a whole, and finds it possible 
to think and speak of such absurdities as criminal races and na- 
tions. 

On the other hand the socialist sees that as humanity ad- 
vances, it does so only through the social element; that on this 
very account the more advanced a nation the stronger its social 
feeling; that the larger the unsocial element the less capable is 
the nation of doing any harm. 

A tew weeks ago, as a visitor, I attended a Methodist Con- 
ference. Whata Babel! What a confusion of speech and ideals! 
Is it any wonder that the leaders complained of lack of denomi- 
nationalloyalty? There were the two conflicting, utterly irrecon- 
cilable, religions. Just as individualism harks back to the 
paganism of imperial Rome, so there is being reborn the religion 
of the Nazarene of that period, but with a better understanding 
of human history and of human nature, that gives it a better 
opportunity to survive the schemes of the priestly creed-makers. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Birch Bay, Wash. 


* * 


DR. DODGE AND DR. CROOKER BELOVED IN ENGLAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was about to write to you to thank you once more for the 
Universalist literature so generously sent to our Mission, and to 
tell you how deeply and truly I sympathize in its spirit, when I 
heard suddenly of dear Dr. Crooker’s death. It is a great blow! 
I had such a deep affection and regard for him and his wife, that 
I feel it sadly, and it is a great loss to our denomination and the 
world in general. I am sure you will all feel it, as he had a true 
regard for and sense of fellowship with Universalists. How one 
does miss such grand old witnesses for religion! How impossible 
to replace them! 

I should like to express again to you how very much I admire 
the Universalist attitude of mind. 

I should like very much to obtain one hundred copies of Dr. 
H. N. Dodge’s, ‘“‘The Master Thought.” Might I venture to 
trouble you to have them sent to me. 

Florence Hill. 

London, England. 


k * 


WANTED: A NEW EDITOR, SANE, SENSIBLE, RELIGIOUS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I did not go to church to-day—thought I could get as much 
comfort from the Leader, but, as usual, I had not read far until I 
got so “riled” that I threw the paper down in utter disgust. Ima- 
gine an editor of a paper claiming to be Christian even hinting 
that prohibition, the greatest blessing that has come to humanity 
since the advent of the Christian religion, should be lifted out 
of the Constitution, and that the use of tobacco is permissible 
for anybody, much less a preacher! 

I can’t stand such stuff! 

I think somebody had better take charge of the Leader who 
is sane, sensible and religious on these two great subjects. 

Imagine Christ taking a cocktail and smoking a cigarette! 

I could write a week, but will stop now—but I want to say 
my whole soul is stirred, and rightly so, that such arguments as 
you put forth are allowed in a church paper. 

Dr. Shinn, whom we often entertained, would not help any 
young man through college if he smoked. He was equally 
strong on prohibition. Give us some more Shinns. 

Jennie Carr Pittman. 

Editor, White Ribboner, Prescott, Ark. — 
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Elementals of Life in a Novel 


The Good Earth. By Pearl S. Buck. 
(John Day. $2.50.) 


Now and then a book appears so filled 
with the elementals of life that the reader 
forgets distinctions of race, place or period. 
So perfectly does the story fit into its 
background that he is unconscious that 
the background exists. Whether it be 
east or west matters little. He is aware 
only that ‘here are human beings who live 
and dream and suffer as men have done 
since the beginning of time. Such a book 
is ““The Good Earth.” What Hamson and 
Undset have done for their own people and 
Rolvaag for the settlers of this country, 
Mrs. Buck has done for the Crient. The 
background and customs are faithfully 
Chinese; the passions, terrors and ambi- 
tions are universal. 

In prose that is as beautiful as poetry, 
we read of Wang Lung, a humble, ignorant 
thrifty Chinese farmer who loves his land 
as he can love nothing else. Through 
flood and drought, pestilence and revolu- 
tion, he struggles to preserve and add to 
it until one day he finds himself wealthy. 
Unconsciously driven by an ambition to 
gain security and an honorable place 
among men, his material success brings no 
lessening of his spiritual poverty. Head 
of a large family but solitary in purpose 
and spirit, he moves through life a lonely 
figure, never quite touching or understand- 
ing all that goes on about him, until at 
last he is defeated by the knowledge that 
when he is gone his sons will sell the land 
which has been his very life. 

With the exception of her college years, 
Mrs. Buck has spent all her life in China. 
As few Westerners can, she is able to pic- 
ture the country and its people. Un- 
sentimentally but sympathetically, con- 
scious that however ignorant or “‘different”’ 
a people or civilization may be, the hearts 
of men hold the same desires the world 
over, she shows us the individual as the 
product of his setting, but always with 
that outreaching for better things which 
is the essence of life. 

Dorothy Cole. 


ok * 
_Early Stories by Axel Munthe 
Memories and Vagaries. By Axel 
Munthe. (E. P. Dutton. $3.00.) 


Tt is unusual for an author to reprint 
his juvenilia after more mature writing 
has brought him fame, but there is a con- 
tinuity between these early stories by 
Munthe and his ‘‘Story of San Michele.” 
The later work is illuminated by the 
earlier. Here we have the younger man’s 
reaction to many of the incidents and 
situations which thrilled us in “San Mi- 
chele,” and we welcome again the familiar 
ONS Ge SE OSS Ca 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


figures of Don Gaetano, the Salvatores, 
beautiful Soeur Philomene, the organ- 
grinder’s shivering little monkey, and the 
shabby old tragedian who pursued but 
never captured fame. We delight again 
in the charm of the Isle of Capri. 

The fragments preserved to us in 
“Memories and Vagaries” are worthy of 
a place beside “‘The Story of San Michele,” 
which is saying a good deal. 

M.G.S. 


* * 


A Mission to English Students 


Christian Faith and Life. By William 
Temple. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


The Archbishop of York spoke to large 
congregations of students at Oxford in 
February of this year on several successive 
evenings. We have heard glowing ac- 
counts of his “mission,” and, as we re- 
member him as he was in the days of his 
tutorship at Balliol, we are ready to be- 
lieve that he captures the undergraduates 
of to-day by his simplicity, reality, breadth 
of sympathy, and concern for a faith that 
is valid under modern conditions. More 
than any other one man, “‘Billie’ Temple 
created the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, which linked the old universities 
with the life of workers in industrial cen- 
ters. And with his keen interest in labor 
problems has gone a serious interest in 
philosophy. : 

The addresses here reproduced bear 
the marks of the occasion which called 
them forth. Frequently a topic of far- 
reaching importance is touched on only 
to be left in the form of a challenging 
question. But there is no doubt that 
this simple, practical, and sympathetic 
discussion of fundamental questions would 
impress an audience of young men pre- 
viously familiar with the position of the 
English Church, and not yet very critical 
of conventional phrases. 

An Oxford clergyman and tutor, re- 
cently addressing students in this coun- 
try, who highly praised these addresses 
and who spoke from the same point of 
view as Archbishop Temple, was sur- 


‘prised to find that he could not bridge 


the gulf between his mind and theirs. 
He and they were alike eager for some 
measure of understanding, but it was not 
achieved. A reading of this book would 
probably show most of our readers why. 
The Archbishop’s appeal, genuinely ex- 
pressing his own faith, inherited but con- 
firmed in his experience, is bound up in 
a great historical religious system, a sys- 
tem of beliefs and practises. Those 
who are not trained in the particular be- 
liefs and practises find it hard to escape 
the feeling that the message of the preacher 
is chosen with a view to supporting the 
system as well as declaring the truths. 
This is not to say Archbishop Temple is 


insincere, or that the “system’’ means 
as much to him asthe truth, but only 
that youth is suspicious of anything in- 
troduced with apologetic intent. 

The sub-title might have been “‘Can an 
Archbishop Believe?” We say this not 
to be flippant, but because it is strange 
to think of William Temple as Archbishop 
of York. 

1B, IB 18%. So 
* * 
Psychoanalysis 


Sin and the New. Psychology. By 
Clifford E. Barbour. (Abingdon Press. 
$2.00.) 


The author, a clergyman of scholarly 
attainment, hopes that “this study may 
be able to show that psychoanalysis ac- 
tually offers confirmatory evidence to the 
teaching of the Christian Church regard- 
ing the nature and action of sin and the 
method of achieving freedom from sin.” 
Following a lucid sketch of the new or 
psychoanalytical psychology, he presents 
nine chapters of exposition and argument 
which are designed to justify and to de- 
monstrate to the reader the conclusion 
that “there is no real conflict between the 
new psychology and Christianity. Psy- 
choanalysis has merely added the weight 
of its evidence to the eternal truths 
originally revealed in the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus.” 

As a religio-literary product, the books 
deserves commendation. The tone is 
temperate. The acquaintance with source 
materials is adequate. Thestyleissmooth, 
indeed highly readable. 

The work is essentially an attempt to 
give psychoanalysis a religious sanction 
by proving that analytic theory and pro- 
cedure are essentially identical with that 
part of Protestant Christian dogma which 
treats of the nature and effective disposi- 
tion of sin. Or, from another point of 
view, one may regard the argument as 
an effort to get contemporary sanction for 
Christian theology by showing that it 
does now embrace, and always has em- 
braced, the essence of psychodnalysis. 
Whichever way we view the matter the 
book appears to be basically a piece of 
wistful thinking, and, as such, confuses 
matters rather than clarifies them. The 
reviewer finds that large numbers of 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
of whatever school affirm that the ortho- 
dox Christian formulations on sin as they 
are aetually applied in individual human 
experience lay more foundations for neu- 
roses than they destroy. 

Stanley G. Estes. 
Northeastern University, 
Beston, Mass. 


If we had all the money we had spent 
foolishly, wouldn’t we have a glorious 
time spending it foolishly?—Exchange. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


GOD’S BOOK 


“Mother, I’ve found an old dusty thing 
High on the shelf—O look!’ 

“Why, that’s a Bible, Tommy dear; 
Be careful, that’s God’s Book.” 


“God’s Book,”’ the child exclaimed, 
“Then, mother, before we lose it, 
We’d better send it back to God, 
For you know we never use it.” 
Quoted by Seth Parker. 
* * 


HOW ONE DENOMINATION PLANS 
TO TRAIN ITS MINISTERS 


From an Editorial in the Reformed Church 
Messenger 

A new word has come into vogue in 
educational circles, namely, “‘job-analysis.” 
That is to say, the first step in planning 
an education for any individual is to 
analyze the ‘“‘job’” which he will assume in 
life. 

Here is a young man who desires to be 
a Christian minister. In three years he 
will be pastor of some congregation, minis- 
tering not only to adults, but to children 
and young people as well. He will, of 
course, welcome the leadership of laymen 
in the Sunday school, the vacation church 
school, and the Young People’s Society, 
but he will hold himself as truly responsible 
for the proper conduct of the Sunday school 
as of the morning church service. What 
things will he need to know in order to 
discharge this phase of his “‘job?”’ 

First of all, he will need to be sure in 
his own mind that this thing called ‘“Chris- 
tian Education” is worth-while. Conse- 
quently, in the Seminary at Lancaster 
this ministerial student is given a course 
called ‘“‘Congregational Responsibility to 
Childhood.” It is a basic course inquir- 
ing into the why and the how of Christian 
Education. Again, if he has not already 
had a thorough grounding in psychology, 
he should be brought into touch with the 
best that we know concerning the human 
soul with which he will have to deal. 
Provision is made for this in the course, 
“The Psychology of Personality.” 

He will probably be called upon to 
teach in vacation church school or Sun- 
day school, and—more important still— 
he will certainly want to give guidance to 
a number of teachers working in these in- 
stitutions. Hence, he should know what 
lesson-materials are available for all age- 
yvroups, and should have a clear-cut pic- 
ture of what good teaching is with chil- 
dren and young people. Two parallel 
courses, ‘Curriculum and Method for 
Children” and “Curriculum and Method 
for Young People” attempt to equip him 
for this service. 

One of his major duties will be to or- 
ganize the congregation to care effectively 
for its children. He will have to set up 


and administer the machinery of Sunday 
church school, vacation church school, and 
the like, in such a manner that Christian 
character will be the outcome. To cor- 
respond to this need, a course is provided 
with the title, “Congregational Organiza- 
tion for Christian Education.” 

He must recognize the importance of 
the home, the public school, and the mo- 
tion picture in developing character. He 
must know how to conduct parents’ 
classes, and be acquainted with the litera- 
ture in this significant field. Hence, there 
is a course entitled ‘‘Christian Education 
in Home and Community.” 

These nine courses attempt to train the 
student for the ministry for his church 
school duties. They represent a total of 
approximately two hundred and forty 
hours of class-room work. 

Prof. Nevin C, Harner. 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


All the institutes for this season are 
now over except the one at Murray Grove, 
Aug. 29 to Sept. 7. They used to say, 
“the last’s the best of all the game.” 
Why not come and find out ifit is? Come, 
good women of the mission circles. Mrs. 
Huntley will tell you just how to teach the 
book next year. Come, members of the 
Y. P.C. U. Mr. Hempel will have socme- 
thing for you every day, and Stewart 
Diem is planning a splendid week-end. 
Come, church school workers. Every 
single course will have something in it 
to make your task more interesting. 
Come, al] who love our church. 

SHALL WE EDUCATE FOR PEACE 
OR FOR WAR? 


A question for Discussion in Groups of 
Young People and Adults 


Many different plans for education for 
war have been pushed during the past 
few years. The Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Camps, the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps, compulsory military train- 
ing in colleges, especially those receiving 
appropriations from the Government. 
It has been argued that military training 
has a value per se which justifies its being 
made compulsory and that only by educa- 
tion for war can national defense be made 
certain. 

But there is a reaction against these as- 
sumptions. Several schools and colleges 
have made military training elective. 
Bills are under discussion in Congress for 
withdrawing support from the R. O. T. C. 
and from all compulsory training courses. 
Ask your group to make a study of the 
news about this matter during the past 
year, consulting standard magazines. 
State legislatures are also introducing 
bills against compulsory military training. 
Organized labor, parent-teacher associa- 


tions, religious and civic groups are join- 
ing in a protest against it. Lead your 
group into a complete knowledge of this 
movement of reaction against military 
training. Study it from the point of view 
of physical development and as a means 
of promoting ideals of unquestioning 
obedience. Is obedience to authority or 
the development of intelligent initiative 
the best ideal for a democracy? Submit 
for discussion the following opinion from 
the World To-morrow. 

“With the agricultural problem rapidly 
destroying the very foundations of our 
American rural life, it seems worse than 
futile to have farmers’ sons spending their 
time learning squads right, the nomen- 
clature of the rifle, or military polo, in the 
blind hope of thereby ‘defending their 
homes and their ideals.” And while un- 
employment continues to decimate our 
industrial life, ambitious young engineers 
are being taught to handle military gases, 
to figure artillery trajectories, and to lay 
floating bridges over imaginary streams. 
By way of contrast, Nero’s fiddling would 
seem practical and constructive. 

“Fortunately, growing numbers of col- 
lege men are beginning to see it that way. 
They are demanding the privilege of study- 
ing peaceful methods of doing the world’s 
work as alternatives to military science. 
Columbia and Oberlin courses in peace 
have been introduced and these will un- 
doubtedly be followed by others. They 
can not begin too soon if colleges are going 
to prepare youth to serve the country in 
international crises.”’ 

* * 


SILVER AND SELFISH 


The reader who enjoys quaint par- 
ables will relish this one. It was recited 
by one of the characters in a Jewish folk 
play that scored a triumph in the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse one season recently 
in New York: 

One day a certain old rich man, of 
miserly disposition, visited a rabbi, who 
took the rich man by the hand and led 
him to a window. ‘Look out there,’’ he 
said. And the rich man looked out into 
the street. 

“What do you see?” asked the rabbi. 

“IT see men, and women, and little 
children,’’ answered the rich man. 

Again the rabbi took him by the hand, 
and this time led him toa mirror. “What 
do you see now?” 

“Now I see myself,” the rich man re- 
plied. 

Then the rabbi said: ‘“Behold—in the 
window there is glass, and in the mirror 
there is glass. 
is covered with a little silver, and no 
sooner is the silver added than you cease 
to see others, but see only yourself.”— 
The Scrap Book. 


But the glass of the mirror: 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. L. O. Williams, D. D., of Buffalo, 
New York, called at Headquarters Thurs- 
day, August 18. 


Miss Beatrice C. Edwards, secretary to 
Dr. Leroy Coons, returned to her work 
Monday, August 10, after spending two 
weeks’ vacation at Point Allerton. 


Rev. Benjamin H. Clark of Rumford, 
Maine, who has just returned from a 
-month’s trip through the South, called 
at the Publishing House Thursday, Aug- 
ust 13. 


Miss Eleanor Collie, Director of Re- 
ligious Education at the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa., called at 
Headquarters Thursday, August 13. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Fitchburg, 
_ Mass., called at Headquarters Wednesday, 
_ August 12: 


Rev. George Truman Carl, minister of 
the Federated Church of Winchester, 
Mass., has arranged a special preaching 
program for Sunday mornings up to Oc- 
tober 11, which includes sermons by Dr. 
A. Ray Petty, Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Dr. Halford Luccock, Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, and Rev. Edgar R. Walker. 
An interesting evening program also has 
been arranged. 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Parre, 
Vermont, was an attendant at the retreat 
of Unitarian ministers at Star Island, Isles 
- of Shoals, the past week, and was invited 
to conduct one of the candle-light services 
in the chapel. 


Philip Young, son of Owen D. Young, 
and Miss Faith Adams, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Horatio Hearne Adams of 
' Washington, D. C., were married Satur- 
day, August 15, at the Universalist Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 


The Rev. Trueman I. Menadue and 
Miss Barbara Taylor of St. Albans, Vt., 
were married at the home of the bride on 
August 7 at four o’clock. The officiating 
clergymen were Dr. Harold Marshall of 
Boston and the Rev. B. D. Livingston of 
St. Albans. 


Miss Leona Haskins left Saturday, 
August 15, for Franklin, New Hampshire, 
where she will spend a two weeks’ vaca- 


tion. 
* * 


CHESTERFIELD CELEBRATES 

Old Home Day was held at Chester- 
field, N. H., on Wednesday, August °19, 
with sports, speaking, music, fireworks, 
a horse show and dance. 

At noon a dinner was served in Town 
Hall by the ladies of the Chesterfield 


and Interests 


church, with free coffee and lemonade for 
those who brought basket lunches. 

At 1.30 p. m., addresses were made by 
Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts Divinity 
School on “The Community Spirit,” 
and Mr. Edwin D. Mead on “‘Some Great 
Little Towns in Europe.” Dean McCol- 
lester is the son of Rev. S. H. McCollester, 
a former minister of the Universalist 
churches of West Chesterfield and West- 
moreland. 

At 7.30 p. m., there were fireworks 
displayed on the Common. and at 8 p. m. 
Old Home Day Dance was held. 

On Sunday, August 15, Old Home Day 
services were conducted in the Chester- 
field church at 7 p.m. Edwin D. Mead of 
Boston, a son of Chesterfield, preached the 
sermon. 
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‘WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

+ 4 

* 

ed Rev. J. K. Haspe is theson-in-law 
* and able assistant of Dr. N. T. 
* Capek, in the work of religious lib- 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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eralism in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Rev. John H. Taylor is pastor of 
the Free Congregational Society, 
Unitarian, at Florence, Mass. 

Devere Allen is a Rhode Island 
man who was educated at Oberlin. 
He is the author of “Pacifism in the 
Modern World,” editor of the 
World To-morrow, and a contrib- 
utor to the New Republic, the Na- 
tion, the Survey and Current History. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Maine 
and lives in Augusta. 


* * + ¥ 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 458. 
Pasi. Total, 459: 


* Ox 


OHIO NEWS 


Rey. Lawrence W. Abbott, minister of 
the Racine, Wis., church, is spending the 
summer taking graduate work in philos- 
ophy at Meadville Theological School in 
Chicago. 

The church schools of Akron and Kent 
held their picnics together at Twin Lakes, 
with a combined attendance of more 
than 150. The afternoon was spent in 
bathing and baseball, A section of grove 
was reserved for the exclusive use of the 
Universalists. After supper the groups 
enjoyed various contests, including re- 
lays, balloon races and a balloon blowing 
competition for the ladies. A baseball 
game, with a Kent team of Akronites and 
an Akron team of Kent people, was called 
on:account of darkness at the end of the 


Sheshequin, 


first inning with the score six all. The 
rest of the evening was spent singing to 
the accompaniment. of melodian brought 
along by the Akron superintendent. The 
superintendents, Mr. Williams of Akron, 
and Mr. Warner of Kent, plan a similar 
venture next year. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Robert Cummins of 
our Cincinnati church, with Dr. and Mrs. 
Mathis of that city, are touring the Fast 
and expect to pay a visit to Headquarters 
soon. 

Six teams of peace workers, sponsored 


. by the Friends’ Service Committee, are 


covering Ohio in connection with the 
Peace Caravan this year. This move- 
ment started several years ago and has 
developed so that there were 300 appli- 
cants this year from various colleges. 
The caravaners are college young people 
who donate their services during the 
vacation period. 

Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron, Dean 
A. I. Spanton of Akron University, and 
Rey. Carl H. Olson of Kent, left Sunday 
on a ten-day trip along the St. Lawrence 
Valley, through New York and the New 
England states. 

Many Ohio Universalists, as well as 
those in other states, tuned in on WLW on 
Sunday, July 26, to hear Rev. Robert 
Cummins of Cincinnati broadcast. This 
station, to solve the problem of religious 
broadcasting, selected eight ministers 
from a possible field of 657. These men 
are given the privilege of the station in 
rotation. 


eae 


A CORRECTION 


By error, the report of the Chambers- 
burg Conference which appeared in the 
Christian Leader recently was signed ‘‘Mrs. 
EK. B. Miller.”” The report was written by 
Mrs. E. M. Waller, who should receive 


credit for it. 
* * 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The twenty-eighth annual session of 
the Northfield Conference of Religious 
Education was held from July 22 to July 
381 in the buildings of the Northfield 
Seminary, and was attended by over five 
hundred people. As in former years, 
the meetings and classes were very profit- 
able to all who attended them, and the 
school made a valuable contribution to 
the work of religious education. 

For the second year Miss Susan Andrews 
and Mr. Carl A. Hempel were members of 
the faculty. Miss Andrews taught two 
courses, ‘‘Missionary Education in the 
Church,” and ‘‘Worship in the Church 
School.” She also had exhibits of mis- 
sionary and worship materials, and gave 
afternoon demonstrations in the use of 
colored slides to illustrate hymns for wor- 
ship purposes. 
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Mr. Hempel taught the standard courses, 
“Management of the Church School,” 
and a young people’s course, “Youth in 
the Church.” The latter was the largest 
class in the school with an enrollment of 
sixty-four. He also conducted the stunt 
night program, addressed three hundred 
young people at their Sunday night ves- 
pers, and had a. part in the graduation 
program. At the annual meeting of the 
Conference, he was re-elected vice-chair- 
man of the board of managers and a mem- 
ber of the educational committee. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hempel served as host and host- 
ess of Weston Hall. Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer of Nashua, N. H., and Mrs. Victor 
Friend of Melrose, Mass., were elected 
members of the Board of Managers. 

At the graduation exercises, among the 
thirty-nine graduates, five were Univer- 
salists: Misses Myrtice Perrin, Glenna 
Bates and Muriel Armell, and Mr. Everett 
Thurber of Murray Church, Attleboro, 
Mass., and Mrs. Marion Coffin of the Uni- 
versalist church of Waltham, Mass. It 
was also announced that Mrs. A. N. 
Blackford, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Murray Church of Attleboro, 
was entitled to the diploma of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

“ * * 
ILLINOIS PASTOR GOES TO 
CALIFORNIA 


The pastorate of Ray Darwin Cranmer 
in the Urbana (Jllinois) Universalist 
Church, closed with the service on Sunday 
morning, August 2. Nearly every family 
in the parish was represented in the congre- 
gation and two children were christened 
and dedicated. After the service a farewell 
dinner was served by the church at the 
country home of Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Smith. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cranmer and daughters 
Brenda and Marian left Urbana early 
Monday morning, August 3, by automobile 
for Santa Paula, California, where Mr. 
Cranmer will begin as pastor of the Santa 
Paula Universalist Church, August fif- 
teenth. 


Notices 


MAINE IN SUMMER 
Visitation Day Schedule 
(Standard Time Except as Noted) 


Aug. 23. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. The church is located near the center 
of the village on State Highway 101. Pienie lunch 
at one o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a.m.,and2 p.m. All 
Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. Speakers to be announced. rom the 
center of the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing on the same road a little way farther to the 
grove. If the weather is unpleasant the services 
will be held in the church near the railroad crossing. 

* 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 

Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 8, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,’’ so that the section shall read: 
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“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 3, after the 
word “including” by adding the following, “the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 3, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ 9 

Roger F.. Biz, Secretary. 
x * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUMMER MEETINGS 


Fremont—All the Sundays in August; various 
preachers. At the Old Town Meeting-house. 

Kensington—July and August; Arthur W. Webster, 
preacher. 

Lempster—July and August; Will E. Roberts, 
preacher. At the Miner Chapel, East Lempster, 
Route 10. 

Manchester—Union services, July and August. 

Nashua—Union services, July and August. 

Nottingham—Through the summer; Rev. Ben. F. 
Andrew, preacher. 

Portsmouth—Church open every Sunday. 

West Chesterfield—July and August; Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, preacher. 

Langdon—Aug. 23, Ancestors’ Day, all-day meet- 
ing; Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, Rey. Frank B. 
Chatterton and Dr. H. E. Benton, preachers. 

Atkinson—Aug. 380, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 


Blair and Dr. Roger F. Etz, preachers. Box 
lunch. 
Ee £3 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON AREA 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts wishes it 
known that, if the services of a minister are needed 
during the summer either as preacher or for pastoral 
duty, his office has an extended list of men and 
women available for such services. Write the Su- 
perintendent, 176 Newbury St., or telephone him, 
Kenmore 7865. 

* Ox 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1931, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 21. 


Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
mee 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p. m. 

Roger F. Hiz, Secretary. 
‘eee 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
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departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 
Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ay Es 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. E. J. Unruh is accepted on transfer of fellow- 
ship from the Kansas State Universalist Convention. 
Forest C. Wood, Secretary. 
8 58 
NOTICE OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


To amend the first sentence of Article 4 to read as 
follows: 

The officers of this convention shall be a President, 
a Vice-president, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a State 
Superintendent and three Trustees, who, with the 
exception of the State Superintendent, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Jerome Howell 


Alice Maude Snyder, wife of Jerome Howell, died 
at her home in Auburn, New York, on July 1, after 
a short illness. 

Mrs. Howell was the daughter of John and Susan 
Snyder, of Scipio, active members of the Univer- 
salist church. Mrs. Howell, though residing in 
Auburn recently, retained her membership in Scipio, 
but was always ready to assist both churches in any 
way, and in her will remembered some seven agencies 
of the Universalist denomination. 

The funeral was conducted by Rev. Plato T. 
Jones, acting pastor at Auburn. 

Mrs. Howell is survived by her husband, and a 
sister, Mrs. Anna Snyder Hoskins. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 


Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A - 


lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size, 
Christian Register. 


ed 


- Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘“‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
. man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 

agree are stated in such an original way 

and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 

Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 

ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 

nity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
J esus. Christ 


y/ 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
**For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him” 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

6s. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9. ‘The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.” 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
176 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


Murray 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH |SUPPLIES 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
buxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. . 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO? 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resf.ecti ve 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weti-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lto- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


The barbers of Guayaquil, which is in 
Ecuador, have asked their government to 
forbid the importation of American safety 
razors, which they say are ruining the bar- 
ber business. Another bad feature of 
safety razors, from the South American 
point of view, is that they are virtually 
useless in a revolution.—Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. 

* * 

“Speaking of animals remembering,” 
said the tall, elderly man, ‘“‘when I was a 
boy I once gave a circus elephant a stick 
of striped candy.” 

“Well?” 

“After that, whenever that circus was 
to parade in the town, the barbers had to 
take in their striped poles.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Mother: ‘When that naughty boy threw 
stones at you, why did you not come and 
tell me, instead of throwing them hack to 
him?” 

Willie: ‘What good would it do to tell 
you? You couldn’t hit the broad side of 
a barn.’’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Mrs. Thompson (learning to drive): 
“Henry, that little mirror up there isn’t 
set right.” 

Thompson: ‘‘Isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Thompson: ‘‘No; I can’t see any- 
thing but the ear behind.”—Cincinnati 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Business Man: “‘What do you do with 
all these pictures you paint?”’ 

Modernist Artist: ‘I sell them, sir.” 

Business Man: “Well, name your terms, 
my man. I’ve been looking for a salesman 
like you for years.”—Passing Show. 

* * 

Motorist’s friend: ‘I say, what was 
that place we whizzed through then?” 

Motorist: ‘‘Oh, Winchester.” 


Friend: “Was it? Good, I’d often 
wanted to see Winchester.—Tatler. 
* * 


Girl: “Why didn’t you tell me I had a 
dab of rouge on the tip of my nose?” 

Escort: ‘““How should a man know how 
you girls want to wear your complexion?” 
—Boston Transcript. 

ok * 

Since it’s just come to light that canni- 
bals refuse the flesh of inveterate smokers, 
we can keep all our next year’s campaign 
cigars to send to the missionaries.—De- 
troit News. 

* ok 

“Suicide is a national habit,’ says the 
Literary Digest. And it’s one habit that’s 
especially hard to break, once you suc- 
cumb to it.—Southern Lumberman. 

* * 

Don’t worry if algebra baffles Willie. 
Maybe everything will baffle him when he 
grows up, and then he can be a great de- 
tective.—Judge. 
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that it can be used as a general reopening invitation for both church 


Reopening Day Post Card. The design is such 


and’ Sunday school. An appropriate scripture verse is placed at 


Peopenig 
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the lower part of the card and a general invitation is printed on the 


address side. 
Price, $1.25 per hundred 


No. 1826. A Reopening Day Post Card especially 
suitable for boys and girls. The invitation announcing the 
reopening of the school is being distributed by a happy 


little girl. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 
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A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. . 


Price, 50 cents 
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PVE BEEN READING 


“Glimpses of Grandeur” 


By FRANK D. ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister 
Church of Our Father, Detroit 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers 
New York and London 

I read this book at one sitting, and then I read it again. I read it 
the first time under the compelling pull of the gripping twelve narrative 
chapters which form a life of Jesus sketched from a fresh point of view. 
Then I read it again for the beauty of it, and I am now in process ofa 
third reading for the deep abiding teachings of the Master restated for 
our definite modern needs. That is saying much for a book, but whenever 
I find a book such as this is, I feel that I must in some way challenge my 
friends to take a chance on my valuation. 


In these days when a divided world needs a new-born sense of Uni- 
versals it is good to find something in print that ministers to such a need. 
Even if one did not know who the author is one would find on every page 
evidence of a life lived close to the realities dealt with in every chapter. 


Get this book and pass it on to some friend at Christmas. The 


reading of it will make more real the human Jesus and the Eternal Christ 
abiding in him. 


I warn you that if you buy this book as a gift for a friend you must be 


prepared to buy two copes, for you will want one for yourself. 
W. A.M. 


